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SIDARMA 


Founded at Venice only thirteen years ago. 
the ~Sidarma™ shipping concern derives its 
name by abridgement of its title : Societa 
Italiana di Armamento. 

Construction of the “Sidarma”™ fleet pro- 
ceeded rapidly from the start. nine motor- 
ships and three = diesel-engined tankers 
having been built for them between 1938 
and 1941. 


To maintain their regular services be- 


tween Ltaly and South and Central America. 
the Company have had many ships built 
since the late war. and now own four motor 
vessels of 10.000 deadweight) tons. four 
steamships of similar tonnage. and fou 
diesel-engined tankers ranging from 12- 
16.000 deadweight tons. Of this fleet. the 
motor ships first mentioned are the passen- 
er liners: 


the steamers are given over to 


cargo operation. 
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ILLUSTRATION SHOWS THE TRAWLER * PRINCESS ELIZABETH'’ OWNED BY THE ST. ANDREW'S STEAM 
FISHING CO. LTD. & BUILT BY COOK WELTON & GEMMELL LTD BEVERLEY <- EAST YORKS 
THE AMIDSHIPS STRUCTURE IS A STREAMLINED 
COMPACT BLOCK WITH FUNNEL CASING, 


RADAR TOWER, WHEELHOUSE AND WIRELESS 
ROOM IN 


BIRMABRIGHT ALLUMINIUM ALLOY 
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IN LIGHT ALLOY MATERIAL 
FOR ALL TYPES OF 
MARINE CONSTRUCTION 





Marine Technical Dept., ] 
20, Berkeley Square, 
London, W.!. 
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All these Line 
use the wen 


ATHEL LINE LTD 
BEN LINE STEAMERS LTD. 


BLUE STAR LINE LTD. 
BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION CO. LTD. 
BRITISH RAILWAYS 
BRITISH TANKER CO. LTD. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC STEAMSHIPS LTD. 
CLAN LINE STEAMERS LTD. 
COAST LINES LTD. 


CUNARD WHITE STAR LTD. 
DONALDSON ATLANTIC LINE LTD. 
h cings z ELDER DEMPSTER LINES LTD. 


EVERARD & SONS LTD., F.T. 
HARRISON LTD., J. & C. 
HENDERSON LINE 


HOLT, ALFRED &€ CO. (LIVERPOOL) LTD., J. 
HOULDER BROTHERS @€ CO. LTD. 
ra INDO-CHINA STEAM NAVIGATION CO.LTD. 


JACOBS &@ CO. LTO., JOHN 1. 
JOHN HOLT LINE LTD. 
MOSS HUTCHISON LINE LTD. 


Zs NACIONAL DE NAVEGACAO, CIA. 
NEW ZEALAND SHIPPING CO. LTD, 
NORSKE AMERIKA LINJE AS 


ORIENT LINE TO AUSTRALIA 
PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION CO. LTD. 
P. & ©. STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 
PORT LINE LTD. 
ROYAL MAIL LINES LTD. 
SHAW, SAVILL & ALBION CO LTD. 
SILVER LINE LTD. 
STEPHENSON, CLARKE LTD. 
STRICK LINE LTD. 
TRANSATLANTIQUE, CIE., GENERALE 
UNION-CASTLE LINE 
UNION STEAM SHIP CO. OF NEW ZEALAND LTD, 


Semastic Decorative Tiles j i 1) 
Cork - Linoleum ® 
Rubber - Flewrimers Specialists and Consultants in Deck Covering 
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Aluminium for New-Type Survey Launch 





t by Messrs. Grimston Astvr 


Built for surveying shallow estuaries in East Pakistan, the all- 


aluminium “ Ain-Al-Bahr ”’, a 60 ft. twin-screw survey launch, has 
a displacement of 11 tons and a draught of only 2 ft. 9 in. Ona 
power of less than 130 b.h.p. the vessel exceeded 13 knots on her 
trials, and has an endurance of 1,500 miles. Apart from effecting 
remarkable operating economies and reducing the draught to a 
minimum, aluminium requires little maintenance even in the tropics 
ind is unaffected by teredo worm. The aluminium plate, sheet and 
extruded sections were supplied by The British Aluminium 
Company who co-operated with the builders on certain technical 


ispects. 


British Aluminium 


A THE BRITISH ALUMINIUM COMPANY LTD 
SALISBURY HOUSE LONDON ECs 


The B.S.1. Golden Jubilee- British Aluminium Products are supplied to British Standards 
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NGLISH ELECTRIC 


diesel auxiliaries 





Recent 
Auxiliary 


Installations 


Depending for auxiliary power 


Moller Line. Builders: The Blyth Dry Dock and Ship- 
building Co. Ltd. 


on * English Electric * diesel 
installations, these three ships 
are representative of the current 
trend. Rangitata’s six 6KM 
330 h.p. 200 kW D.C. sets are 
the main source of the ship’s 
electrical supplies. Penrith 
Castle and Dunedin Star each 
employ three 8KM 440 h.p. 
250 kW sets for lighting, cargo 
handling and other power re- 
quirements. 

Other recent ‘English Electric’ 
marine installations include 
some of the most highly devel- 


. . ao an oe 
oped diesel-electric main pro- “ae 


= Sinai ks acapella ~< 
pulsion sets ever constructed. e a 


S.S. DUNEDIN STAR: Blue Star Line. Builders: Alex Stephen & Sons Ltd. 


The ENGLISSA ELECTRIC Company Limited 
QUEENS HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
Marine Department, Rugby 


WORKS STAFFORD PRESTON RUGBY BRADFORD + LIVERPOOL 
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- against sun 
and sea 


wind 
‘and weather 


We are proud of the supreme reputation of Leigh's 
Marine Paints, established on  performance— 
protection, durability, appearance and economy 
in use. 


Our unique experience and technical knowledge 
in successfully meeting the requirements of marine 
painting are always at your service. 


gpints /+ 
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W. & J. LEIGH LTD. BOLTON, LANCS. 
TELEPHONE BOLTON 4277 9 TELEGRAMS : FABRIQUE, BOLTON 


5S, ST. HELEN'S PLACE, E.C.3 


LONDON WALL 145 


** INSURAIL ” 
SYSTEM 
new patent method for fixing insulation linings in re- 
frigerated spaces. This system permits the use of sheet 
iron, aluminium or plywood linings which are easily re- 
movable. 
WATERTIGHT, AIRTIGHT, NON-CONDUCTIVE 
These are requirements now so essential in marine work and 
are the reasons why more and more ship, trawler and 
tanker owners of today are specifying GREGSON’S Patent 
*INSURAIL’* SYSTEM. 


for full particulars apply to :— 
INSULATION 


GREGSON & CO. LTD., contractors 


ROYal 7671 
7 JEWRY STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. Gregides, Ald Rendon 
Northern Office & Works 


West Chirton Trading Estate, N. Shields. N. Shields 2714 




















REPAIRS on the BRISTOL CHANNEL 


MOUNTSTUART 
DRY DOCKS 


LIMITED. 





Mountstuart Dry Docks 
™ Channel and Bute Dry Docks 


CARDIFF 
NEWPORT ~ 9252.25.08 
BARRY -  - “ez .cetet 
AVONMOUTH “325.22” ™"°" 


SPECIALLY EQUIPPED FOR 
DIESEL ENGINE REPAIRS 


REPAIRING BERTHS & JETTIES 


Head Office: Cardiff. 


Telegrams : ‘* Mountstuart.”’ ‘Phone; 5103 
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Shipping 


An example of an early type 
of Marconi installation, with two 
coherer receivers, morse-inker and 10 


induction coil transmitter. 


/N PRESENT SUCCESS LIES FUTURE PROM/SE 


The band of shipping men whoremember seafaring 


before the days of wireless grows smaller and 
smaller. [tis now over 50 years since the Marconi 
Marine Company was formed and there dawned 
a new and brighter era in communication and 
safety at sea. Those five eventful decades have 


seen enormous advances on the apparatus which 


was first fitted in ships; they have seen the number 
of Marconi-equipped vessels rise to 12,000; they 
have seen a network of over 200 Marconi Service 
Depots spread throughout the world. Such an 
achievement could not have been realised without 
the technical leadership which ensures that the 
present is always an improvement on the past. 





MARCONI 


THE MARCONI INTERNATIONAL MARINE COMMUNICATION COMPANY a 


Marconi House, Strand, Lon W . honc: Temple Ba oa , Thelium, i 
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Savs 
JACK 
SCRAP 


Every ton of iron and steel scrap lying 
around in odd corners of your premises may 


make a ton of new steel 
Industry needs that steel, WANTED 


from 
SHIPYARDS 


Old machinery, 


agriculture needs it, the nation 
needs it. Find the scrap, round 


it up, turn it in. It’s essential 1 girders and plates 
raw material we can’t afford and every kind 
of general and 


to waste. process scrap 


Scrap Merchants everywhere will gladly and obsolete plant. 





help with dismantling and collection. 


SPEED THE SCRAP 
SPEED THE STEEL 


Issued for the STEEL SCRAP DRIVE by the 
British Iron and Steel Federation 
STEEL HOUSE, TOTHILL STREET LONDON, S.W.1 
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Sid Steamshi Company Leith 


Large Fleet of modern Cargo 

Vessels and Tankers, rang- 

ing from 3,200 tons to 16,600 
tons deadweight. 


MANAGERS : J. A. BILLMEIR & CO. LTD. 
9 ST. HELEN’S PLACE, LONDON, E.C.3 


Telephone: London Wali 7721 Telegrams: Billimeir, London 
Branches : Cardiff Hull, Newcastle-unon-Tyne and Glasgow 








ESTABLISHED 1825 


BLUNDELL & CROMPTON 


LIMITED 


ENGINEERS : SHIP REPAIRERS 
COPPERSMITHS : FOUNDERS Etc. 


Te'ephone Telegrams 
East 3838 (3 lines) & 1408 Blundell, "Phone, London 


Specialists in 
URGENT HULL AND ENGINE REPAIRS 


Sole Manufacturers : 
BLUNDELL ‘ ATMOS’ VALVES 
CROMPTON ASH HOISTS 





WEST INDIA DOCK ROAD, LONDON, E.14 


Branch Works : TILBURY DOCKS, ESSEX. Telephone : Tilbury 33 
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The Plater and Squad—frame Bending 


Whilst modern methods of shipbuilding, particularly where welding is 
extensively used, have almost eliminated furnace work, some parts remain 
which call for the use of this age-long established art with its hardly chang- 
ing methods. Welded transverse side-frames towards the ends of a vessel 


is one of the few cases where “furnace setting” to shape is still necessary. 


Vickers-Armstrongs 


(Limite VICKERS HOUSE = BROADWAY = LONDON Swi 
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SHIP CABLES 


\ 
Ww 


When they are 
for carrying electricity, 
J. & P. is the name 


to remember 


" Oo ~~ 
For tend a - 
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JOHNSON & PHILLIPS LTD. 


CHARLTON, LONDON. S.E.7 
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AND SHIPBUILDING & MARINE ENGINEERING NEWS 


The Oldest Weekly Journal devoted to Shipping, Shipbuilding, 
Marine Engineering, Shiprepairing, Insurance and Finance 
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LIMITED 


WILLINGTON QUAY 
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* The Price of Peace...” 


Mr. H. T. N. Gaitskell, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, introducing his 1951 Budget 


BUDGET 
COMPARISONS 


Taxes and Duties of Three Peace Budgets 





1914 1939 


(Mr. Lloyd George) (Sir John Simon) 


Income Tax in £ 


Cigarettes per ib. 


Tobacco per Ib 


Sugar (Imported) pe cwt 


Beer (sp. g: 














TO PROVIDE PROPULSION AND AUXILIARY POWER 
UNITS AT A COST THAT WILL INVITE COMPARISON 


WRITE TO 


R.A. LISTER (MARINE SALES) LTD. 


DUR Save Y'. GLOVE ES TERS HIRE. 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS 


Tue srory of British shipping in the last hundred years, 
as described in the displays which form part of the 
Festival of Britain, concentrates mainly, and probably 
rightly in the circumstances, on the technical achieve 
ments which have been made in the design and con 
struction of ships and their equipment, on the develop 
ment of improvements in the accommodation and safety 
afforded to passengers and crews, and the growth of 
specialised services. Of the commercial history of the 
British shipping industry little is said—nor is it a sub 
ject which would readily lend itself to display. On 
the other hand, there is thrilling material in the experi 
ences of the industry in the last hundred years. 

When the Great Exhibition of 1851 was in progress 
a vast programme of legislation was being set in train 
which was of unparalleled importance to the shipping 
industry. First was the repeal of the Navigation 
Acts, which for 200 years or so had discriminated 
against foreign vessels participating in trade with the 
United Kingdom. The majority of British ship- 
owners, misguidedly as it transpired, foresaw in this 
action the doom of British shipping, and it is true that 
at first the fast American clippers rushed in to take the 
cream of the trades which had hitherto been protected 
for British vessels. But this challenge was taken up, 
and with the help of improvements in steel hull con 
struction and in steam engine design and performance, 
British shipowners entered the fray and soon won 
supremacy on the oceans, assisted as they were by the 
great industrial expansion which was taking place in 
the world, with Britain in the lead. Steam and sail 
vied with one another for many years, but the opening 
of the Suez Canal finally put paid to the account of 
sailing vessels, and the British regime of steel, coal and 
steam was established. Sustained by the amazing 
ability of Sir Charles Parsons with his revolutionary 
steam turbine, this regime lasted up to the outbreak 
of the First World War in 1914, although even then 
the first signs were appearing of the new protagonist 

oll. The advantages of burning oil under boilers 
instead of coal were beginning to appear, and the first 
marine diesel engines were being given their trials, 
which were to prove successful. 


When war came the British Merchant Navy was abl 
to stand the strain, despite its great losses in ships 


Current 


The Blind Leading the Blind 


Most trade union leaders are embarrassed by the rising 
cost of everything which goes to make up the family 
budget. What can they do? They know that the 
prices of our raw materials, as well as food, have gone 
up; in some measure the rise has been owing to the 
policy of bulk buying, which has furthermore disor 
ganised the economic flow of shipping on the trade 
routes and, having caused a shortage of tonnage, has 
contributed to the upward movement of freight rates 


OF BRITISH SHIPPING 


and men. When the submarine campaign began in 
1V17, it was apparent that the Germans pinned their 
hopes on bringing the war to an end by cutting this 
island country’s lifelines, and the destruction of mer 
chant ships was the main object of German sea war- 
fare, exactly as it was from the very beginning of the 
Second World War, in which more than 30,000 British 
seamen lost their lives. That merchant seamen, 
civilians as they are, should in two world wars have 
gone to sea without question, knowing the risks they 
were taking, is a tribute not only to the British charac 
ter but also to the excellent industrial relations which 
have been built up between shipowners and_ their 
officers and crews. 


The period between the wars was not altogether a 
happy one for British shipping, with its slump ana 
booms, but gradually the lost ground was regained. 
There was little stability in the flow of trade, and the 
growing industrial aspirations of new countries led to 
an increase of flag discrimination and subsidisation in 
so many parts of the world that in 1938, for the first 
time in history, British tramp shipowners were com- 
pelled to ask the Government for a building subsidy. 
Before the effect of this could be properly assessed, the 
Second World War again altered the picture. 


The first postwar problem, that of tonnage replace- 
ment, was tackled vigorously, and the passenger and 
cargo liner fleets restored to their prewar tonnage with 
faster and more economical vessels than ever before; 
but their performance has been stultified by the 
fantastic increase in the time taken to handle them in 
ports. The tonnage registered in the United Kingdom 
is once more at the 1939 level; but a far greater pro- 
portion now consists of tankers. The exceptional 
demands of the international situation, together with 
soaring operating costs, have brought freight rates to 
a high level; but this has had the effect of keeping 
Gbsolescent and uneconomic ships in service, and dis- 
guising the seriousness of the replacement problem. 
Unless the long-term view is taken, therefore, when 
the reaction sets in, the strength of the British Mer- 
chant Navy will prove to be illusory. That is the 
danger of which Cabinet Ministers, responsible for the 
nation’s defence, commercial as well as strategic, must 
constantly be reminded. 


Events 


in recent months. They must know also that the 
nationalisation of the coal mines, transport by road 
and rail, and light and power, has led to higher prices, 
which must be reflected in the cost of manufactured 
goods as well as services. Furthermore, they must 
know that, in the last analysis, the onerous taxation 
in our Welfare State, which is supposed to give security 
from the cradle to the grave, must be reflected in 
costs of production. In accordance with their practice 
of turning a blind eye to unpleasant facts, they keep 
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silent on the influence of bigger pay packets, of shorter 
hours of work and of restrictive practices on the cost 
of living. They are evading these fundamental issues 
ind claim that the investor, who has paid for the land, 
buildings, plant of the factories or workshops, or the 
ships which are our lifeline, is really Enemy No. 1. 
‘he rank and file of trade unionists up and down the 
ountry are being told that they can have all the 
benefits of the Welfare State in spite of rearmament 
if profits are taxed still more. The latest declaration 
to that effect has been madé in the annual report of 
the executive council of the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union, with a membership at the end of 
1950 of 1,293,403. In discussing profits, the report states 
that it cannot be denied that some people, both on 
the financial and on the industrial side, are making 
much more money than they ought at this time. ** We 
retain the view that profits which are made inthis 


way, over and above a reasonable return, should be 


subject to an additional tax, which should be used to 


reduce prices to the advantage of the ordinary people 
Unfortunately, the compilers of this report do not 
specify who are * some people ** or what ts considered 
t resonable return’? to investors who have risked 
their savings in founding and developing the business 
on which employment depends: nor is anything said of 
the investors who have risked- and lost in’ ventures 
which, though promising, have failed to achieve success. 


Down to Brass Tacks 


Mr. G. Lestiz Wares, the chairman of Johnson & 
Phillips, Ltd., a firm well known to every shipownet 
ind builder, has produced evidence to confute the 
widely circulated misrepresentation of the facts. The 
truth is that the taxation policy which has been 
pursued by the present Government, and which it ts 
still pursuing, is bound eventually to produce unem 
ployment. In his annual statement to the shareholders, 
he remarks that taxation, now higher than ever before 
in any country in the world, is giving him and _ his 
colleagues, in common with all firms engaged in pro 
ductive industry, much concern; “* when one couples 
with it the withdrawal of the 40) per cent initial 
allowance on new plant and machinery installed, the 
whole position is most serious "*.) Mr. Wates admits 
that the 0 per cent allowance was only an anticipation 
of allowances which would have hee n made over 1 
long period, but the immediate result is that the 
management have to provide more cash from thet 
general resources to pay taxes. These are, as he points 
out, quite out of balance with the reward to share 
holders, or the money which managements would wish 
to plough back into the business for its future stability 
and steady development. In the case of this particular 
company, the shareholder gets 5d.--only 5d.— out of 
every {£1 of sales and the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue Is. td., materials take 13s., wages and salaries 
ts. Sd., and research and reserves 7d. The net distribu 
tion by way of dividend represents, in fact, only 3.2 
per cent on the capital emploved in the business. Will 
it be suggested that 3.z per cent is) more than a 
reasonable return? The chairmen of other companies, 
certainly so far as shipping and shipbuilding are con 
cerned, could tell much the same tale 


The Effect of Taxation 


As has been repeatedly stated in THE SHIPPING 
Worip, the whole future of — the 
tries, and, indeed, of all industries, is being threatened 
by a policy of excessive taxation of profits which 
As every 
unit of plant is scrapped, its replacement costs very 


maritime indus 


ignores the increase of replacement costs. 


much more, but the Government choose this time to 
take out of industry more and more money which is 
really its lifeblood". The effect of taxation on the 
future of this industrial country, set forth in’ such 
simple and effective terms as Mr. Wates has used, 
should be brought to the attention of workers and 
their leaders. As a start, the executive council of the 


Transport and General Workers’ Union, with Mr. 
Arthur Deakin as its secretary, not by any means a 
group of wild men, might relate these remarks on 
profits to the criticisms of industrial management made 
in their report. Is 3.2 per cent more than ‘a reason 
able return *’ on what is rightly described as ** risk 
capital ” as opposed to gilt edge securities — non-risk 
capital—in which so many trade unions invest. their 
funds? They receive over + per cent on 4 per cent 
Consols and £38 17s. td. on ** Daltons.”” 


Shipping and Defence 


\ SYMPATHETIC hearing was given by John Edwards. 
Kconomic Secretary of the Treasury, to the case pul 
forward on behalf of the General Council of British 
Shipping by Lt.-Col. Austin Bates and Lord Runciman, 
when he received them recently on behalf of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The purpose of 
the deputation was to represent to the Chancellor 
ihe disturbance created in’ the shipping industry 
by his Budget decision to suspend the 40 per 
cent initial depreciation allowances. The Chancellor's 
inswer to the arguments put forward will doubtless 
he revealed during the debate on the relevant section 
of the Finance Bill, but there is no doubt that unless 
the shipping industry ts exempted from the suspension 
of the initial allowances, at least for a sufficiently 
reasonable time ahead, the development of the British 
merchant navy will be seriously handicapped at a 
critical moment. The purpose of the Chancellor's pro 
posal, on the face of it, is to cut down the capital 
expenditure of industry so that resources and produc 
tion can be concentrated on the requirements of the 
nation’s defence programme during the next three 
vears. Few people will quarrel with the need for a 
large-scale defence programme, despite the sacrifices 
inevitably involved, but it is too often forgotten that 
merchant shipping is an indispensable and vital part 
of any defence programme. It is unrealistic to treat 
the merchant navy as separate from rearmament, since 
an adequate and efficient merchant navy is indispensable 
to the existence of the nation in peacetime, let alone 
in time of war. The initial allowances in the last few 
years have been of great help to shipowners in finding 
the resources out of which they can order replacements 
for obsolescent ships at the currently increasing costs 
of construction. To cut them off from this encourage 
ment to build vital defence assets now would be folly. 


Inflation and Capital Investment 


THe United Kingdom Budget comes under criticism 
in the latest Economic Survey of Europe prepared ! 
the U.N. Economic Commission for Europe. The 
significant thing about the Budget, it is stated, was 
not so much the detailed changes as the implied major 
premise that it was expedient and possible to allow 
retail prices to increase sufficiently to absorb extra 
costs and to prevent wages from rising to the same 
extent. In this connection, it is pointed out that 
whereas in the Government’s Economic Survey for 1951 
it was assumed that wages would increase in 1951 by 
7 per cent over 1950, wages had already increased by 
} per cent during the first quarter of the year. 
Whereas retail prices were assumed to increase by 
7h per cent, they have already increased by 5 pet 
cent. As for import prices, the increase of 28 
per cent assumed for the whole of 1951 had already 
heen achieved by the end of March, while by that 
date export prices, estimated to increase by 18} pet 
cent, had only reached 12 per cent. The optimism of 
the official forecasts emerges clearly from these com 
parative figures. The assumption underlying — the 
budget that import prices will flatten out (in fact that 
inflation outside the United Kingdom will subside), 
and that inflation in the country can therefore be held 
within fairly narrow limits, is questioned. On the 
contrary, it is suggested that the United Kingdom, now 
that costs and prices are on the move, may prove more 
vulnerable to cost inflation than many other countries. 


5 
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Wage claims, it is pointed out, are filed separately by 
individual trade unions, and the danger that competi- 
tive sectional bargaining for wage increases may set 
up a vicious spiral is thus ever present. The E.C.E. 
survey also comments on the “ curious history” of 
the initial depreciation allowances. These were raised 
from 20 to 40 per cent in 1949, when there was no 
apparent need to stimulate investment demand. Now 
that they are to be lowered next year it seems possible 
that business men may be encouraged to do all they 
can to bring forward their investment plans, so 
increasing inflationary pressure in the current year. 


Priority for Shipbuilding 

In att the shipbuilding districts, the official assurance 
that shipbuilding is included in the rearmament pro 
gramme has been very welcome. The Ministry of 
Supply has reiterated that no authorisations are neces 
sary for steel except for steel sheets, tinplate, terne 
plate and blackplate. The Prime Minister and the 
Minister of Supply, it is announced, have both requested 
suppliers to give preference to orders for the defence 
programme and for dollar exports. The Admiralty is, 
of course, sponsoring shipbuilding, and that department 
considers shipbuilding equivalent to a dollar export. 
So shipbuilders and their workers have profited from 
the informed intervention of the naval authorities, and 
will be thankful. As to the rearmament programme, 
some firms, including marine engineering firms, have 
already been approached and offered sub-contracts, but 
capacity, as the Government has learnt to its sur 
prise, is filled at the moment. The fact is that the 
Government was slow to realise that merchant ships 
were vitally necessary in time of war and that the ship 
building capacity of the country is an important asset 
which, though under private enterprise, is always at 
the service of the nation. Once more official planning 
was at fault. The tendency of Ministers at first was 
to think of war in terms of tanks and manpower and to 
forget that we live in a land completely surrounded 
by the sea. Probably not one of them has read a 
history of the recent war and been brought to realise 
that victory, in the last analysis, rested on our sea-air 
power and, particularly, on ships capable of carrying 
food and raw materials, without which we cannot live 
and fight. The organisations of the maritime indus 
tries will do well to watch so as to ensure that the 
assurances which have been given are not forgotten 
in the general scramble for steel and other things 
needed for rearmament. 


Communist Planning 


THIS is no ordinary industrial dispute. The Govern- 
ment is convinced that recent waterside troubles in 
Australia, New Zealand and the United Kingdom are 
definitely linked together, and emanate from instruc- 
tions given earlier this year by the World Federation 
of Trade Unions.’* That comment by the Prime 
Minister of Australia was made in discussing the dock 
troubles which have for so long interrupted the effi 
cient flow of shipping in the Australian trade, in which 
New Zealand has more recently become involved. The 
Communists are working according to plan, stirring up 
trouble at the waterside first in one port and then in 
another. Shippers everywhere have failed to warn their 
fellow countrymen of the significance of the movement 
which is no less than to bring the so-called capitalist 
countries to ruin. Nor have shipowners tees much 
more alive to the gravity of the matter. There has 
been a tendency to regard each strike as a trade dis 
pute in the ordinary meaning of that term. Some 
times, the dockers have had cause for complaint, but 
their case would in normal circumstances be investi 
gated and an attempt made to do them justice. But 
the policy of the agitators, acting under instructions, 
is, wherever success is likely, to urge the men to ignore 
the machinery of conciliation, defy their trade union 
leaders and withdraw their labour. That is what is 
occurring all over the world first here and then there, 
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with consequent heavy losses by shipowners, losses 
which eventually have to be made good by producers 
and consumers. The Communists gain all the strength 
which comes from a carefully prepared plan of action, 
which is worldwide in its scope, while those who suffer 
from their machinations act only nationally and some 
times only locally. It should be realised that a battle 
is being fought and that victory can only be won if 
shipowners and shippers also take international action. 


Turnround of Tankers 


AT A TIME when most shipping spends more time in 
port than at sea, the tanker alone among ship types 
has an enviable reputation for rapid turnround. But 
oil companies are not yet satisfied, and the high level 
of building and operating costs today is compelling them 
to consider methods of shortening still further the time 
spent in port by their tankers. This aspect of tanker 
operation was discussed in a paper read at the recent 
World Petroleum Congress by Mr. Edward Stokoe, of 
B. & R. Redwood, Antwerp. As might be expected, 
Mr. Stokoe was concerned with the discharging side of 
the matter. Under ideal conditions, the cargo dis 
charging time would depend almost entirely on the oil 
handling capacity of the tanker’s pumps, but, in prac 
tice, various other factors may influence considerably 
the time required. When more than one grade of cargo 
is carried, for example, the number of ship’s pumps 
which can safely be operated simultaneously may be 
limited by risks of cargo contamination, or by con 
siderations of trim. Similarly, the shore discharge 
facilities which can be allocated to the tanker may 
be affected by other operations in progress ashore, and 
the procedure actually followed is thus often a com 
promise between the ship and shore ideals. Mr. 
Stokoe discussed the problems involved in’ ensuring 
rapid discharge, and made a number of suggestions for 
improving things. A point which he did not mention, 
but which may soon have to be taken into account 
if tanker turnround is speeded up still further, is the 
attitude of the crew to even shorter spells in port. 
Already the master of a tanker has sometimes barely 
sufficient time to transact the ship’s business while in 
port, and the crew as a whole, with in most cases little 
incentive to go ashore at the loading ports, value the 
time spent at ports of discharge correspondingly higher. 


Financial Strength 

In THE calendar year 1950 Harland & Wolff had 
once again the distinction of achieving the largest 
launchings total (158,000 tons gross) of any shipyard in 
the United Kingdom. This satisfactory outcome to a 
year of well-planned activity brought in group trading 
profits of £1,311,000 (against £1,317,000) after allowing 
depreciation of £417,000 (£416,000) and certain other 
charges. Tax ab sorbed £796,000, against £724,000, and 
there was left a net profit of £778,000, by contrast with 
£679,000. Tax provisions no longer required totalled 
£809,000 and the repeated dividend of 7 per cent, cost 
ing no more than £162,000 net, had ample cover. 
Reserves receive substantial reinforcement. They now 
amount to £4,403,000 (excluding the future income tax 
account of £736,000), and slightly exceed the issued 
ordinary capital of £4,396,000. At the close of the year, 
net working capital was £5,385,000 and had an adequate 
liquid content to which substantial payments on account 
of work in progress usefully contributed. The cash 
holding alone was £2,025,000 so that capital commit 
ments of £303,000 are amply provided for. Another 
strong feature of the consolidated balance sheet is the 
evidence it carries of the very conservative book value 
of fixed assets. There is every promise, subject to the 
availability of a sufficient supply of steel, timber and 
other raw materials, and of labour, that the company 
will remain profitably occupied for a long time ahead. 


** Sub-Standard Ships ”’ 


Swirt action followed the discovery of the unsatis 
factory condition of the steamer Filadelfos, registered 
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inder the tlag of Panama. The vessel is) reported 
to have arrived in Gothenburg on May 15, when the 
Swedish dockers preparing to discharge the cargo 
found that the winches could not be operated properly. 
The Swedish maritime authorities, having examined the 
vessel, forbade the use of the winches and orce red the 
vessel to be charged with quayside cranes. At the 
same time, permission was refused for the vessel to 
leave port until repairs had been carried out to the 
lifesaving equipment, particularly the lifeboats. The 
Panamanian Consul having béen informed, he inspected 
the vessel himself and took away the ship's certificate, 
informing the master that it would be returned only 
when the Swedish authorities were satistied that she 
was fit to go to sea. Just over a year ago, it may be 
recalled, the Filadelfos was held up by the Rotterdam 
Shipping Inspectorate in) similar circumstances. Not 
innaturally, the Swedish Seamen’s Union, an affiliate of 
the International Transportworkers’ Federation, carried 
out an inspection of the crew's quarters. They reported 
that conditions on board were ** indescribably primitive 
ind that even the most basic amenities for the crew 
were lacking,” that the equipment ** showed every sign 
of having lain on the sea bottom for a considerable 
length of time,” and that the crew of 29, mainly 
Greeks, were being paid sub-standard wages with ex 
tremely poor food. The Swedish Union immediately 
telegraphed the owner proposing an agreement based 
on the current Swedish contract, regulating condi 
tions on board in’ conformity with internationally 
vwecepted standards. Failing acceptance, it was stated 
that the Filadelfos would be boycotted by the L.T.F. 
dockers’ affiliated unions in all ports. Immediate 
weeptance was secured and an agreement signed on 


May IS. 


Modern Crew Accommodation 


By contTrast, the majority of ships today, including 
those under the flag of Panama, do their utmost to 
make life at sea congenial for their crews. An excel 
lent example is the accommodation provided in_ the 
new tanker Nerma Dan, just delivered by Lindholmens 
Varv, Gothenburg, for the J. Lauritzen Company, of 
Copenhagen. Life in tankers tends to be less attractive 
to seamen, because of the comparatively short time 
spent in ports and in ports which generally are far 
removed from centres of population. In addition to 
the excellent standard of quarters in the Nerma Dan, 
with curtains, carpets, panelling and pictures, there is 
a rich collection of library books as well as a sound 
projector for cinema entertainment. An additional 
feature, which is believed to be something new for a 
cargo vessel, Is the provision of a workroom for officers 
ind crew to pursue their hobbies. The workroom is 
in two sections, one of which can be used either as a 
darkroom for photographers or as a bookbinding shop. 
The other section is reserved for wood and metal work, 
heing fitted with a carpentry bench, lathe, drilling 
machine and so on. Even instructional books on various 
hobbies are provided. The Nerma Dan, incidentally, 
marks a further step in the progress of the J. 
Lauritzen fleet. Not only is she the largest vessel in 
the fleet, being a motorship of 16,010 tons d.w., but 
she is also the first tanker to fly the company’s flag. 
Phe company has two sister ships on order at the same 
shipyard, 


Norwegian Hull Insurance 


IN a long and interesting paper read before the 
Institute of London Underwriters, Mr. Lief Strom 
Olsen, a Norwegian average adjuster, gave an outline 
of the Norwegian hull insurance system which, in his 
conclusion, he said was unnecessarily involved and 
could be simplified. Norwegian hull insurance is sub 
ject to an Act of Parliament and a “* plan,” the lattes 
being a voluntary code embodied in the policy by 
specific agreement and dominating the contract. A 
salient point emerging from Mr. Strom-Olsen’s paper 
is that while the Norwegian hull policy contains an 
insured value, this, unlike the English polley, is not a 
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special value for total loss purposes. Later he said 
that with regard to total loss, ** condemnation ’’ was 
the most important matter, and condemnation is the 
equivalent of constructive total loss. Here, however, 
British and Norwegian practices diverge. In the first 
place, under Norwegian conditions, condemnation may 
take place when the cost of repairs exceeds 75 per cent 
of the repaired value, and this leads to the second point, 
which is tha. it is not the insured but the repaired 
value which is the value taken for constructive total 
loss purposes in Norwegian practice. Again, where the 
English policy has a fixed franchise, and all) claims 
exceeding that) franchise are patd in full, the 
Norwegian policy has a ** deductible" franchise, based 
on tonnage and ranging from Kr. 0.50 per ton, with a 
minimum of Kr. 100 for vessels of under 500 tons gross, 
up to Kr. 1,450 plus Kr. 0.10 per ton for vessels of 
over 5,000 tons gross. There are many other variations 
between Norwegian and British practice, and it could 
be argued interminably which is the more favourable 
to shipowners, but, intricate and complex as is the 
cover of the archiac wording of the traditional English 
policy, it is less involved and certainly expressed in 
fewer words than that of the Norwegian policy, incor 
porating the multitudinous provisions of the Norwegian 
* plan.” 


Panama Canal Reorganisation 


As FROM the beginning of next month the Panama 
Canal and Panama Railroad Company, organistions 
which, respectively, have had #6 and 102 years of exist 
ence, will give place to the new organisations which will 
be known as the Canal Zone Government and_ the 
Panama Canal Company. The Canal Zone Government 
will be responsible for civil administration, roads, 
police and fire protection, sanitary services, health, 
education and the like, while the Panama Canal Com 
pany will act as a single financial and administrative 
structure for the operation of the canal and commer 
cial activities. The company will have three principal 
divisions, one dealing with housing, one with commer 
cial activities such as the railroad, steamship and 
hotel services, bunkering and public utilities, and the 
third dealing with the operation of the Panama Canal 
as an international waterway. This is the division 
which will be responsible for the transiting of vessels 
through the canal, the maintenance of the waterway 
and its navigational aids, and the operation and main 
tenance of the locks and their machinery. Most of the 
cost of the Canal Zone Government must now be met 
from the revenues of the Panama Canal Company, in 
cluding the $340,000 annuity payable to the Republic 
of Panama, which was formerly met by the United 
States Treasury, and the new statutory framework for 
the operation of the Panama Canal provides that canal 
tolls will be fixed at rates sufficient to cover the ex 
penses of operation, including interest and deprecia 
tion charges, of the canal division of the Panama Canal 
Company, in addition to a proportionate share of the 
net cost of civil government. 





SAYINGS OF THE WEEK 


UNHEALTHY PRICE LEVELS 


** There can hardly be any doubt that present prices are unhealthy 
and it will, therefore, be a relief to me and my colleagues, and | am 
sure to our customers as well, to see prices on the not too distant 
future recede to a saner and healthier level. In the meantime, the 
prevailing high prices have not visibly affected the combined demand 
in the markets.''—Sir F. Michael K. Kielberg, chairman of the United 
Molasses Co., Ltd 


AN ALL-OUT EFFORT 


‘If we, and the country in general, are to keep faith with our 
commitments and contribute an all-out effort to the defence pro- 
gramme, it will be absolutely necessary for everyone of us to exert 
the utmost effort and give of our best. We must not forget that 
our efforts benefit not only ourselves, but the community we live 
among and our country as a whole."'—Sir Robert S. Johnson, chairman 
and managing director of Cammell Laird & Co., Ltd 
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“BALTIC ” 


BALANCE OF SUPPLY AND DEMAND IN HOME WATERS 


By BALTRADER 


Ir is not possible, as it was two months ago, to des 
cribe the fre'ght markets as strong and advancing on 
all fronts; but a large amount of tonnage has been 
chartered ahead, and shipping is widely dispersed. 
Only a moderate supply of shipping is available for 
service on this side, where inquiry ts well maintained 
for vessels to go in ballast to North America for grain 
or to Cuba for sugar. At the same time, timber and 
phosphate charterers are offering plenty of alterna 
tive employment from the Baltic, Mediterranean and 
West African ports. The best indication of the balance 
of supply and demand in home waters is the steadiness 
of rates for time charter with delivery in the United 
Kingdom or near Continent. For round voyages, recent 
fixtures have been at 52s. 6d. for ordinary types of 
oil-burning steamer, while 65s. per month was pati 
last week for an ** Empire” diesel vessel to make the 
outward trip with redelivery in’ Australia. In the 
latter case, an advance of about 5s. was secured, but 
the order had been neglected for some time in view 
of the decline of the homeward market from Australia. 
It may be added that owners do not lightly, or with 
out strong inducement, charter their vessels to be 
handed back to them in Australia. They know that 
they will be placing themselves at the merey of the 
waterside workers, who may choose to inflict on them 
crippling expenses through delays at Australian loading 
ports. 
Little Maize Expected 


The homeward market from the River Plate has 
further weakened and it would not be surprising if 
there were a_ stiffening of outward freights to the 
Argentine, as in the case of Australia. Reports from 
the Argentine do not suggest that any noticeable im 
provement In demand for homeward tonnage may he 
expected in the next few months. Europe is buying 
grain sparingly in that quarter and there ts no men 
tion of the movement of Argentine maize, although 
it used to he commonly exported from May onwards, 
It may be that later in the summer there will begin 
to be a few cargoes of maize per month for export, 
spread over the following year, but earlier estimates 
of the surplus have been considerably reduced. — It 
seems that still another year will pass without Plate 
maize as an important factor in the employment of 
tramp shipping. However, the Argentine Government 
has at last shown a realisation of the tmportance of 
maize in that country’s economy. By increasing the 
share of the growers in the sale price of maize, the 
Government has made it probable that more maize will 
be sown and plucked in future. 

Another homeward market which has shown signs of 
weakening to some extent is that from Manchuria and 
North China. For loading soya beans and grain in 
those countries there appear to be rather more ships 
than cargoes available, to judge by the interest dis 
played by owners in every homeward cargo which 
appears. The alternative of dispatching their vessels 
across the Pacific in ballast to British Columbia does 
not appeal to owners who are willing to trade to Dairen 
and neighbouring ports. This is due to the very high 
rates paid for such employment, as well as to the 
poor dispatch which has been the lot of vessels loading 
at North Pacific ports for some time. This applies 
more particularly to vessels loading in British Columbia 
for account of the Timber Control. The charterers, it 
will be remembered, some months ago met with difh 
culty in attracting tonnage from distant areas to the 
North Pacific and were constrained to take up a large 
block of vessels on time charter. These ships and 
others chartered on voyage basis overstrained the 
loading facilities in British Columbia; it was natural 


that the Timber Control should make every effort. to 
expedite the loading of the tonnage, for which it was 
paying large sums of hire on time charter. Owners of 
vessels chartered on voyage basis have thought that 
their vessels received second priority after that of the 
time-chartered ships. However that may he, there 
have lately been cases of much delay in British Colum 
bian lumber ports. Rates of freight may increase for 
loading lumber and grain in the North Pacific if the 
Far Eastern market keeps fairly steady. The amount 
of inquiry from British Columbia seems to indicate a 
better market than would be judged from the number 
of fixtures; some business has been offering firm for 
weeks without any appreciable response from owners. 


The Freight Market 


Quieter conditions have ruled in the freight markets 
during the past week and in most directions rates are 
easier inclined, particularly in’ the Eastern trades. 
Fixtures from Australia include full range to U.K., 
8,200 tons, bulk wheat October/ December, 150s., a 
decline of 5s. on the last business; also Eastern States 
to West Italy at 145s. bulk, for October / December, a 
decline of no less than 15s. on the last rate for this 
direction. In the Far East the Langleegale, 9,000 tons, 
has been fixed from North China to India for mixed 
cereals, July loading, at the lower rate of 130s.; and 
the Antonis, 10,200 tons, has accepted 195s. to Antwerp 
or Rotterdam for a similar cargo. In the Mediterranean 
rates remain firm and the Committee have conceded 
the higher rate of 90s. for grain carriers from the Black 
Sea to the United Kingdom for July loading.  Lron 
ore rates also remain steady. Several fixtures have been 
concluded from the American Northern Range to the 
U.K. at the steady rate of 25s. per quarter heavy grain, 
but three vessels have been fixed for sugar from Cuba 
to this country for July loading at 155s., a decline 
of 5s. on previous business. 

On time conditions in the 
Australian market have compelled the liner companies 
to concede much higher figures for the trip out. Fixtures 
include Willesden (m.s.), 10,100 tons d.w., 488,500 cu. ft. 
hale, 12 knots on 14 tons, delivery London July, re 
delivery Fremantle-Brisbane range 65s.; and Amersham 
(oil burner), 9,780 tons d.w., 490,000 cu. ft. bale, 10 
knots on 20 tons, delivery Tyne July, redelivery 
Australia, 60s. 


charter the easier 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Spanner Boilers, Ltd., have vroduced brochure No. 14 
wh.ch deals with * Swirlyflo " patent automatic waste heat 
installations for marine work. 


The current issue of The Ships’ Bulletin, house organ of 
the Esso Shipping Company, contains an illustrated account 
of the new Trans-Arabian Pipeline 

Rad_o, television and electronic equioment, which British 
mnufacturers have done so much to invent and develop 
ind are now exporting to the value of nearly £18,000,000 a 
year, is reviewed in a booklet published by the Radio 
Industry Council (Great Britain) for circulation overseas in 
connection with the next National Radio Show at Earls 
Court, London, from August 28 to September 8, 1951. 

The annual report for 1950 of the Timber Developmen 
Associaton gives an account of many design and rese -reh 
projects undertaken during the vear, including designs for 
storage sheds, packaging and roofing, research on marine 
borers and deck timbers, A first inspection was undertaken 
of the comparative decking laid in the Nottingham on her 
return from her maiden voyage and it is stated that the 
colour of agba was very good, being lighter than teak. A 
special report on ‘Ships’ Decking’’ has keen circulated to 
the British Shipbuilding Research Association. 
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COAL AND OIL 


UNITED KINGDOM REFINERY CAPACITY GROWS 


SINCE it deals with inland consumption figures only, 
the pamphlet published recently by the Petroleum 
Information Eureau is in general of little interest to 
the maritime industries. But in one respect the figures 
given are certainly of interest, as they show the way 
in which refinery capacity in’ the United Kingdom is 
growing at the present time. Refined petroleum 
products emanating from British refineries in 1949 
amounted to just over six million tons, but in 1950 
the total was well over 9 million tons. Refinery 
capacity, in fact, increased by 50 per cent. An addi 
tional three million tons of crude thus required carriage 
to this country in 1950, and this was carried as far 
as possible in tankers with a capacity of 20,000 tons 
or more—-the most economical vessels for the purpose. 
When it is realised that by! 1952 or 1953, when the 
refinery expansion programme of the United Kingdom 
is complete, 20 million tons of crude will have to be 
brought into the country annually, the apparently 
insatiable appetite of the oil companies for chartering 
tankers of large size a number of years ahead can 
be understood. And this ~development is being 
paralleled, although on a smaller scale, in a number 
of other European countries. As the refineries in the 
oil producing countries continue, when permitted by 
the politicians, to operate at full capacity, it is evident 
that all this additional refinery capacity will demand 
corresponding additional tanker capacity. 


France Changes to Oil 


ALTHOUGH French coal output has been increased to 
a figure well above the prewar level, the impossibility, 
in the absence of sufficient British coal, of satisfying 
the balance of French coal requirements has led to 
a very considerable swing over of internal fuel con 
sumption from solid to liquid fuel. Unlike most 
European countries, France was able in the years 
between the wars to refine within her own borders 
almost all the oil she required: since the war, the 
existence of this capacity has facilitated considerably 
the growth of the French demand for oil, as it has 
reduced the amount of foreign currency needed. 
Nevertheless, it was the lack of foreign currency that 
limited French oil consumption in the first few years 
after the war. With the establishment of the European 
Payments Union last autumn, however, sterling oil 
could be freely imported, and, in addition, agreements 
with American oil companies have been reached, similar 
to those made in the United Kingdom, whereby a 
proportion of the oil supplied by these companies to 
France is paid for in francs. But even before this, the 
progress of heavy oils in French consumption had been 
so considerable that in the summer of last year 
Charbonnages de France asked for an assurance from 
the Union des Chambres Syndicales de l’Industrie du 
Pétrole that the Monnet Plan target would not be 
exceeded. This assurance was given, and in fact the 
total internal sales of gas, diesel and fuel oil last year 
were 2 per cent below the official target. If British 
coal were available more freely at some future date, 
its marketing might cause some difficulty in the face 
of trends such as this. 


A Quieter Month 


Mucu quieter conditions have prevailed in the tanker 
market during the month of May and rates of freight 
have decreased considerably from those ruling at the 
end of the previous month. Davies & Newman, Ltd., 
report that inquiry for tonnage was rather limited 
during the early part of the month, but later there 
was sufficient demand to prevent a further falling off 
in rates. British major oil companies have been 
practically inoperative during the whole of the month, 


although they have concluded a few fixtures of dirty 
vessels for sterling payment at rates down to MOT 
plus 60 per cent. French charterers have also been 
rather quiet during the month, but a few vessels have 
been fixed from the Persian Gulf to France at rates 
equivalent to USMC plus 25 per cent. Inquiries for 
dirty tonnage from the Persian Gulf to Lisbon and 
Persian Gulf to Gothenburg have been covered at 
MOT plus 70 per cent. There has also been a reduced 
demand for clean tonnage, and rates of freight have 
declined equally in this section of the market. A large 
clean vessel was fixed from the Caribbean Sea to U.K. / 
Continent at MOT plus 70 per cent, while subsequently 
a similar sized vessel obtained MOT plus 77§ per cent 
from the Caribbean Sea to Sweden. A handy size vessel 
was fixed from the U.S. Gulf to Algiers and Tunis at 
a rate which was equivalent to USMC plus 35 per cent. 
A handy size vessel was fixed in the early part of 
the month from the Caribbean Sea to Buenos Aires 
for three voyages at MOT plus 125 per cent, and an 
Italian dirty T2 was chartered for three voyages from 
the Persian Gulf or Caribbean Sea to U.K./Continent 
at MOT plus 55 per cent. 





OFFICIAL NOTICES 


Increases of Capital 


KINnGsTon Navigation & Trapine Co., Lrp., shipping, etc., 
Roland House, Princes Dock Side, Hull.—Increased by 
£19,000, in £1 ordinary shares, beyond the registered capital 
of £1,000. 

Mory & Co., Lrp., shipping, forwarding and aeroplane 
agents, ete., Cunard House, Leadenhall Street, London, 
E.C.3.—Increased by £30,000, in £1 shares, beyond the regis 
tered capital of £35,000. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Shipping Law, by Lord Chorley and O, C. Giles. (Sir Isaac 
Pitman & Sons, Ltd., Parker Street, Kingsway, London, 
V.C.2. Price, 30s.) 

This is the second edition of the general elementary text 
book on the law relating to shipping which was first published 


in 1947. It has been revised throughout and brought up to 
date by the inclusion of recent statutes. The sections on 
the bill of lading as a receipt, liability for freight, double 
insurance, and the F.C. & S. clause have been rewritten and 
the York-Antwerp Rules, 1950, discussed. 


The Abridged Nautical Almanac for 1952. (H.M. Stationery 
Office, price 8s. 6d.) 

The Nautical Almanac has been completely redesigned 
with this edition. For several years there has been an in 
creasing realisation of the theoretical simplicity of the 
direct tabulation of Greenwich Hour Angle, enhanced by 
the comparative ease of use of the Air Almanac. The present 
Almanac is the outcome of a long study by H.M. Nautical 
Almanac Office into the theoretical and practical advantages 
of the various possible forms of tabulation; this confirmed 
that Greenwich Hour Angle not only had the advantage of 
simplicity, but also was the quickest form of tabulation to 
use, provided comprehensive interpolation tables were 
available. It was clear that an almanac tabulating both 
right ascension (or R and E) in time and Greenwich Hour 
Angle in are, could not do full justice to either method; yet 
a substantial overlap with the older form appeared to be 
essential. The redesign has accordingly been deferred until 
the Greenwich Hour Angle concept had become familiar to 
most navigators, and until adequate notice of the general 
form of the Almanac could be given. The present edition 
is being published early and a Supplement containing 
specimen pages for 1951, together with instruction for use, 
is issued free with each copy to enable users to familarise 
themselves with the new method while the older form of 
almanac is still available. 
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The largest Doxford engine 
A | eT yer but 


750 m.m. bore 
8500 B.H.P. 


DIESEL 
LUBRICANTS 


have been specially selected for this 
BARCLAY CURLE-DOXFORD 
OPPOSED PISTON MARINE 
OIL ENGINE installed in the new 
“POLARBRIS” for MELSOM & 
MELSOM, LARVIK, NORWAY. 


CALTEX 


MARINE LUBRICANTS 


AND TECHNICAL SERVICE ARE AVAILABLE AT ALL PRINCIPAL 
PORTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


DISTRIBUTED IN THE UNITED KINGDOM BY 


REGENT OIL CO. LTD 


117, PARK STREET, LONDON, W.1 


TELEPHONE: MAYFAIR 8474 
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LEADE 








The “Queen Elizabeth’ oceupies a unique position among the 
world’s great’ liners. In common with most other Commodore 
ships she is equipped with the Sperry Mk. XIV) Gyro Compass, 


lone recognised as the leading marine navigational relerence. 











The Cunard Steam Ship Co. Ltd. 
R.M.S. Queen Elisabeth 





The Sperry Vk. XIV Gyro Compass 





SPERRY 


MARINE NAVIGATIONAL EQUIPMENT 


Gi» 
GD 


The Sperry Gyroscope Co. Ltd., Great West Road, Brentford, Middlesex. Telephone: EALing 677! 
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DANISH SHIPPING AND SHIPBUILDING 


COPENHAGEN PORT TRAFFIC 


NEW PASSENGER SHIP FOR NORWAY 


By THE SHIPPING WORLD'S Own Correspondent 


THE accounts of the Port of Copenhagen for 1950 show 
a good advance both in the traffic and the turnover of 
goods, which had risen by abovt 13 and 14 per cent 
respectively. There was a profit of about Kr. 1.2 mn. 
compared with Kr. 0.8 mn. in 1949. The increase in 
trafhe was from 7.7 mn. net register tons in 1939 to 
8.7 mn. in 1950. The turnover of goods rose from 6.5 
to 7.4 mn. tons. The considerable rise in the 
turnover of goods was mainly due to the in 
creased imports by sea. The rise covers many 
categories, but special notice may be made of the three 
groups—oil and petrol, coal and coke and wood and 
timber—-which rose by 7.8, 18.3 and 16 per cent respec 
tively. Operating revenue” increased by about 
Kr. 1,451,000 compared with 1949, while working ex 
penses rose by about Kr. 1,023,000. The profit. of 
Kr. 1.2 mn. could tempt optimism, but the Port 
Manager strongly warned against this. When the fall 
ing purchase value of the Krone is taken into considera 
tion it is found that the business outcome of 1950 is 
more than halved in comparison with 1938, the last nor 
mal prewar year. Trafic had been extraordinarily 
large in 1950 and also during the first four months of 
this year, but the Port Manager considered it probable 
that the fall in purchasing power and the reduction in 
Marshall Aid would cause traffic to decline. Further 
more, a considerable fall in income will take place if 
the import of fuel is reduced and replaced by home 
fuel. Traffic in the Port of Copenhagen during April 
amounted to 2,114 vessels, totalling 744,463 tons net. 
Of the various nations Denmark was first with 421,124 
tons, followed by Norway with 86,664 tons, Sweden 
78,620 tons, Germany 36,326 tons and England 31,582 
tons. 


Norwegian Danish Trade Agreement 


A Norwegian/ Danish trade agreement has been 
signed in Oslo to cover the 12 months period from April 
1. The main Danish export goods are 40,000 tons 
of sugar, 14,000 tons of malt barley, 10,000 
tons of molasses, machines and apparatus valued at 
D.Kr. 16 mn., products of iron and steel at Kr. 4.5 
mn., medical goods and electrical material. Danish im 
ports from Norway mainly consist of 360,000 tons of 
saltpetre, 10,000 tons of raw and refined whale oil and 
other marine oils, 34,000 tons of wood pulp, 10,500 tons 
of newsprint, and other paper and cardboard to the 
value of D.Kr. 21.5 mn. 


40 Years with Burmeister & Wain 


On April 25 Mr. Georg Dithmer celebrated his 40 
years’ jubilee at Burmeister & Wain’s yard at Copen 
hagen. Mr. Dithmer was born in Roumania, where his 
father was Danish Consul General, and his childhood 
and early youth were spent in Switzerland. He received 
his engineering training in Germany. Mr. Dithmer 
came home to Denmark in 1911 when plans were in 
hand for the building of large motor vessels. He 
immediately got employment at Burmeister & Wain, 
where he quickly advanced. As early as 1917 he was 
head of the construction department of the ship design 
ing room. Thereafter followed appointments as 
departmental engineer, chief engineer and sub-manager. 
In 1936 Mr. Dithmer was admitted to the board of 
directors and his name has become well known and 
valued in the shipbuilding industry. It is not only in 
the Burmeister & Wain and affiliated companies that 
Mr. Dithmer has done great work, but also in the iron 
industry unions and engineering organisations. Mr. 
Dithmer is a member of the Academy of Technical 
Science. 

Aarhus Staalskibsverft has been sold by the liquida 


tion committee to Mr. Axel Gruhn, manager of the 
Sabroe factories, for about £12,500. This limited com 
pany, which was started during the war, was taken 
over by the Danish Government after the liberation 
owmg to charges against the owner, Mr. Willy 
Johansen, of cooperation with the Germans, and has 
since been run by a liquidation committee. The com 
pany’s share capital is £25,000 and about 70 to 80 
persons are employed. 


Trawlers for Russia 


A contract has now been signed for the building of 
eight wooden trawlers for Russia. The vessels will be 
of Danish oak and will cost about Kr. 1.5 mn. each. 
Delivery is to take place within about two years and 
the order will be distributed between five Danish yards 
at Nykobing Mols, Nyborg, Korsor, Frederikssund and 
Faaborg. Burmeister & Wain are to deliver two 
2-stroke single-acting 12-cylinder crosshead diesels for 
the two 30,000-tons tankers recently ordered by the 
Norwegian owners Sigval Bergesen d.y. & Co., at 
Rosenbergs Mek. Verksted. The diesels will produce 
13,000 ich.p. with cylinder diameters of 740 mm. and 
1,600 mm. stroke. Mr. Ove Skou of Copenhagen has 
ordered a further motor cargo liner of 6,700 tons d.w. 
from Howaldtswerke, Kiel. He now has two on order 
at that yard as well as two at Burmeister & Wain and 
one at Elsinore. Mr. A. P. Moller of Copenhagen has 
ordered two 9, 100-tons diesel cargo liners from 
Howaldtswerke. 


New Deliveries 


Aalborg Verft has delivered the passenger motor 
vessel Nordlys to Det Bergenske Dampskibsselskab, 
Bergen, who will use her on the run between Bergen 
and Kirkenes. The vessel’s) main dimensions are 
265 ft. 2 in. by 40 ft. by 23 ft. 6 in., and her draught 
is 14 ft. 9 in. She is built to the highest class of Nor 
wegian Veritas and is strengthened for ice. There ts 
sleeping accommodation for 204 passengers in first and 
second class and she will have a certificate for 150 
passengers. She is provided with modern passenger 
accommodation and the four large saloons are arranged 
on the self-service principle. As the vessel will mainly 
be employed as a passenger and mail ship, she has only 
two cargo holds totalling 24,000 cu. ft. capacity. Both 
holds are insulated and can be cooled down to 2 degrees 
Centigrade below zero. Her cargo handling gear com 
prises two 1$-tons and one 8-tons deck cranes. The 
engine is a direct reversible single-acting 8-cylinder two 
stroke enclosed diesel with forced lubrication and _ solid 
injection. The engine produces 2,950 e.h.p. at 185 
r.p.m. and on trials the vessel did just over 17 knots. 
The auxiliary engines include three 4-cylinder diesels 
each of 200 e.h.p. at #25 r.p.m. On May 11 Lindholmens 
Varv delivered the 16,300-tons d.w. motor tanker Nerma 
Dan to J. Lauritzen, of Copenhagen. Her 6,300 h.p. 
engine gives her a speed of 15 knots fully laden. The 
many facilities supplied for the crew include hobby 
workshops and a cinema. 





Port of London Festival Exhibition 


\ Festival Exhibition is now open in the main entrance 
hall of the Port of London Authority Building. The 
exhibition will be open (admission free) from 10 a.m-—5 p.m. 
daily, Mondays to Fridays, until the end of September. 
The exhibition includes an illuminated model demonstrating 
shipping routes and London's principal imports and exports; 
a 22 ft. 6 in. model of the River Thames and the Docks 
with over 150 model ships at their berths; a model of the 
150-tons floating crane London Mammoth; and models of 
the Royal Victoria Dock in 1909 and in 1951. 
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United Molasses Co., Ltd. 


Statement by the Chairman 


Tue following are abstracts from the statement by Sir 
F. Michael K. Kielberg, K.B.E., chairman of the 
United Molasses Co., Ltd., circulated with the directors’ 
report and accounts for the vear ended December 31, 
1950: 

As the accompanying profit and loss account discloses 

gross trading profit of £3,592,941 compared with 
£2,145,959 and a net profit of £1,215,682 compared with 
786,426 for 1949, I think you will admit that the 
results for the year more than justify the cautious 
optimism to which I gave expression a year ago. The 
substantial increase in the consolidated earnings 1s 
partly due to the ~ nang 5388 for the first time of the 
earnings of the Anchor Line, Ltd. (£554,961 gross and 
£117,559 net), but mainly to the increased earnings of 
our fleet of tankers which reflect the growing benefits 
the company is reaping from the large investments 
made since the end of the war in the building of a 
new fleet and in the reconditioning of old vessels. 

As the company’s tankers, at any given moment, 
as a rule are chartered for several months ahead, we 
derived no substantial benefit in 1950 from the rapid 
and sustained improvement in rates of freight which 
took place during the second” half of the year. In 
recent months voyage accounts have, however, begun 
to show the effect of the ruling high level of freights 
and barring accidents the combined earnings of Athel 
Line, Ltd., and Tankers, Ltd., for 1951 should show 
a very marked increase over last year’s profits. The 
expected large increase in this year’s shipping profits 
due to high freights will be further augmented by the 
earnings of four new tankers. 


Twenty Ocean-Going Tankers 


By late summer, on delivery of the Athelfoam 
and the Atheltemplar, we shall again have a total of 
20 ocean-going tankers and the average age will be 
nine years only against the prewar average of 11} years. 
Although the deadweight capacity of these 20 tankers 
will be a few thousand tons less than the tonnage of 
the prewar fleet, the annual carrying capacity will be 
considerably higher in consequence of the much greater 
speed of the new vessels. After payment of the 
{thelfoam and Atheltemplar, the book value of the 
company’s fleet of tankers will) be approximately 
£5,830,000 or £22 per deadweight ton, compared with 
present-day building costs of ocean-going tankers of 
about £54 to £65 per deadweight ton for our particular 
types and sizes of tankers specially built for the 
carriage of molasses in bulk, a trade which ealls for 
a considerably higher specification than that required 
for tankers mainly built for the carriage of oil. 

If our members had consisted mainly of large and 
wealthy stockholders, your directors would probably, 
in view of the penal taxation on distributed profits, 
have been inclined not to increase the dividend for the 
vear under review, but the fact remains that our shares 
ire very largely held by investors of small means 
owning a few shares each. At the end of March this 
vear 15,000 stockholders, with an average holding of 
$45 units of 6s. Sd. each, owned 87 per cent of the 
issued ordinary capital of the company, and of these 
15,000 stockholders, approximately 9,500 owned less 
than 201 units each. I feel strongly and I am sure 
most people will agree, that when deciding the com 
pany’s dividend policy, it would be unjust not to 
remember that such an overwhelming percentage of 
the company’s ordinary share capital is held by 
investors of modest means. 

Taking our group of companies as a whole, the pros 
pects for 1951 are most promising and present indica 
tions are that the anticipated prosperity of our shipping 
companies will be shared by the various other companies 
In our group. 
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CHAMBER OF SHIPPING 
The Budget and Taxation 


Wuen it was revealed in the Budget that the Chancellor 
intended to suspend the initial depreciation allowances, he 
was asked to receive a deputation on the subject from the 
General Council of British Shivping. After the Council meet 
ing of the Chamber of Shipping on Thursday, Mr, C. E. 
Wurtzburg, the president, revealed that a deputation led by 
Lt.-Col. Austin Bates and Lord Runciman, chairman and 
one of the vice-chairmen respectively of the General Council, 
had been received by Mr. John Edwards, Economic Secretary, 
the Chancellor having been prevented from doing so by the 
pressure of public business. The case put forward by the 
deputation was listened to with interest and, Mr. Wurtzburg 
believed, with sympathy. With regard to the industry’s 
case on taxation generally, which is to be submitted to the 
Cohen Commission, the Chamber is in close consultation with 
the Liverpool Steam Shiv Owners’ Association in the pre 
paration of a memorandum to be presented in due course 
to the Commission. 

After an interval of some 10 years, vollution of sea water 
by oil has again been considered on an international level- 
this time by Transport and Communications Commission of 
United Nations. The idea was, Mr. Wurtzburg said, that 
this would be a subject suitable for reference by the Inter 
governmental Maritime Consultative Organisation (1.M.C.O.) 
if, and when, that body was established. Several countries, 
however, were requesting the United Nations Organisation 
to proceed with the consideration of the problem by a special 
international committee of Government exverts. The 
Chamber has undertaken to give the Ministry of Transport 
such assistance as it can in the collection of information and 
observations on what is admittedly a difficult matter. The 
Chamber in the past has done everything in its power to 
cooperate in measures to deal with oil pollution. 

Proposals concerning the development of German and 
Japanese shipping have been under consideration by the 
Council, including suggestions that some measure of financial 
assistance is available for German shipbuilding. The ship 
ping industry has emphasised to the authorities that neither 
Germany nor Japan should be allowed to obtain an unfair 
competitive position and that there should be full compliance 
with the various international conventions affecting shipping. 

Mr. W. G. Weston has been elected chairman of the oil 
tanker section of the Chamber, in succession to Mr. R. 
Gillespie, who has filled the office for the past four years, 
and Mr. R. R. S. Cook has been re-elected vice-chairman. 
Mr. Cook and Mr. Stewart J. Browne have been re-elected 
chairman and vice-chairman respectively of the tramp tanker 
section. Mr, Frank Atkinson has been appointed vice 
chairman of the —s and home trade tramp section in 
succession to Mr. J. Bainbridge. Mr. Kenneth R. Pelly has 
another year to serve as chairman. 





Exhibition of Industrial Power 


A correspondent writes: The Shipbuilding Section at the 
Kelvin Hall, Glasgow, Festival of Britain show is of necessity 
a condensed and somewhat “‘arty’’ presentation of a major 
industry. Nevertheless it deserves full credit for the 
imagination shown within the limits of space and selectivity. 
There are three levels, designed roughly to simulate three 
decks of a ship. The towering bows cut high into the roof 
while a midships section contains an excellent replica of an 
engine room designed and produced by Associated British 
Oil Engines, Ltd. The main features here are the Mirrlees 
8-cylinder unit and a McLaren 5-cylinder auxiliary diesel. 
4 Brush alternator and Brush switchgear are other items 
here. The lighting equipment is by the Simplex Electric 
Co., Ltd. On the deck above (from which one can look 
down into the ‘“‘engine room’’) are Scottish-made shiv’s furni 
ture, against an attractive veneered timber background, 
symbolic of the fine craftwork put into ships; and on the 
deck above, presumably corresponding to the bridge, are 
wall panels carrying the history of marine instrumentation. 

Three sides of a promenade carry the background to ship- 
building. On one wall is a huge blueprint of ‘ Ship 393, 
with progress pictures below covering the various operations 
and crafts involved in completion of the final ship. One 
other wall carries an excellent mural in which shipbuilders 
ancient and modern are working on their ships, gazing with 
surprise at the methods and men of the different centuries. 

The exhibition does not pretend to be a catalogue of 
marine activity in Britain; rather is it a fast impressionistic 
glance at the background and at some of the products of one 
of the major industries in Britain 
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LIGHT ALLOYS IN HIGH-SPEED CRAFT 


SOME COMMENTS ON THE QUALITIES OF LIGHT ALLOYS 


By a Special Correspondent 


CoMMANDER Du Cane needs no introduction to those 
who are interested in the design and operation of high- 
speed craft. He is one of the leading designers of 
MTBs and a book* by him on this subject is therefore 
very welcome, particularly as the field of high-speed 
craft is somewhat sparsely covered by published infor 
mation, when compared to the wealth of literature 
available on the design of larger vessels, both in the 
form of technical books and papers before the learned 
societies. The publication of such a book, moreover, 
acquires even greater significance at the present time 
when we are confronted with a large naval defence pro 
gramme, and although Commander Du Cane makes it 
quite clear that he only expresses his own personal 
opinions, it must nevertheless be expected that such 
opinions will carry some weight in official quarters. 
This, coupled with the fact that the role of small 
high-speed craft in naval warfare appears to be 
assuming more importance in the eyes of some of the 
major powers, makes this book of great interest to all 
naval architects, particularly the several chapters deal 
ing with structural details and suitable materials for 
hull construction. Light alloys are dealt with fairly 
comprehensively and the author then draws certain 
conclusions based on his own wide experience. There 
is also a short chapter entitled ‘*‘ Use of Light Alloys 
in High Speed Craft,’’ which is important in that it 
makes recommendations as to suitable alloys for marine 
use and gives particulars of heat treatment procedure 
for the heat treatable alloys. 


Three Categories 


Commander Du Cane classifies aluminium alloys into 
three categories as follows 

(i) Work hardening prey 

(ii) Double heat-treatment alloys. 

(iii) Single heat-treatment or natural-age-hardening alloy. 

In the first category, which covers the non-heat 
treatable aluminium alloys containing up to 5 per cent 
magnesium, it is mentioned that plate material can be 
supplied in varying degrees of hardness which increase 
the tensile strength at the expense of the percentage 
elongation. Perhaps it ought to be made quite clear, 
however, that extruded sections in this material can 
be supplied in only the ‘‘ as extruded ”’ condition, 
although of course, there might be a slight degree of 
work hardening which takes place during forming 
operations. 

In the second category (*‘‘ doubie heat-treatment 
alloys’’) AW10 is mentioned, but this alloy can, of 
course, also be supplied in the single or solution treated 
condition with lower mechanical properties, and in this 
condition it has somewhat higher corrosion-resistant 
properties in marine atmospheres. It has been used for 
small boat construction in the solution treated condi 
tion, in such cases where the lower strength is accept 
able, but, of course, it is more amenable to forming 
because it has greater ductility than the double heat 
treatment form of this alloy. 

Under category 3 (“‘ single heat-treatment in natural 
age-hardening alloys ’’), AW1S is given as an example, 
and this alloy can also be supplied in the double or 
fully heat-treated condition, as stated in the book. 
Except for the most exceptional cases, however, this 
could never he regarded as a marine alloy, as even in 
its ‘‘ Alelad ”’ form it is not entirely safe insofar as 
corrosion resistance is concerned. Even in the single 
heat-treated condition ‘* Alclad ”’ is not recommended 
for marine use, especially for hull sheathing where the 
protective pure aluminium coating might well be 
scraped off. The B.S. form of AW15 alloy (H15) con- 


* High Speed Small Craft, by Cdr. Peter Du Cane (Temple Press, Ltd 


tains about 0.6 per cent of magnesium and not 1.8 per 
cent as stated and it also contains about 4 per cent of 
copper which is not mentioned. 

In this respect it might well be noted that Lloyd’s 
Régister of Shipping in the Tentative Rules for Light 
Alloys in Ships have only approved AW6 and AW10 
and they limit copper content to 0.15 per cent as a 
precaution against corrosion. For internal positions 
clear of bilges and where it can be well a it 
might look attractive because of its high strength, but 
in my opinion it is always preferable to use AW10 in 
the double heat-treated condition, even though it will 
mean slightly larger scantlings. 

Commander Du Cane’s conclusion in this chapter 
that ‘‘ as far as the average boatbuilder is concerned, 
the only practicable alloy is of the work-hardening 
type ”’ is an eminently sensible one, particularly as it 
has been proved by experience to be extremely corro- 
sion resistant, in addition to the fact that simple 
methods of heating may be used to assist forming opera- 
tions without detriment to the metal. The heat 
treatable alloy AW10 is reckoned to be almost as good 
as AW5 and AW6 as far as corrosion resistance is con 
cerned, and, where severe forming is not required, it 
might well be used for sections as it is stronger and 
slightly cheaper. 


Riveting and Welding 


Commander Du Cane’s remarks to the effect that 
riveting and welding of aluminium alloys present prob 
lems are very pertinent, but I feel they call for further 
comment. Knocking down aluminum rivets, at least 
in the relatively small sizes usual in craft of this size, 
should present no serious difficulties today, as several 
shipyards are now driving $-in., 3-in. and j-in. alumi 
nium rivets cold. Rivets of AW6, which is the usual 
rivet material for ships, should be ordered ‘‘annealed 
after manufacture "’ and a larger pneumatic gun than 
for similar sized steel rivets should be used. As Com 
mander Du Cane states in his book, the development of 
an efficient welding process for aluminium alloys is 
most necessary and he mentions the ‘ Aircomatic ”’ 
process which at present is being used with success in 
the U.S.A. The Americans have recently released 
some details of all-welded aluminium alloy MTBs, 95 ft. 
in length by 25 ft. beam, which are being constructed 
in shipyards in that country. It seems a little out 
dated, therefore, to talk about the ‘* possibilities ’’ of 
argon-are welding, when apparently a perfectly satis 
factory process does exist and has been in use for about 
two years. If there is a dollar problem in buying sets 
it most certainly ought not to prevent British ship- 
yards from having the most up-to-date equipment for 
building naval vessels. It is known that British coastal 
forces were handicapped during the last war because 
of the lack of suitable high-powered diesels, and it is 
to be hoped that a similar position could not arise again 
in respect of welding equipment, thus preventing our 
shipyards from building the best possible ships. 


Materials and Structure 


*As will already be well understood, weight is of 
paramount importance in the case of high-speed craft.”’ 
With the above remarks Commander Du Cane surely 
puts the case quite firmly for aluminium alloys, for I 
maintain that there is no other available material which 
will give anything like the same strength/ weight ratio 
as can be obtained by the intelligent application of 
light alloys to the whole of a high- -speed motor boat. I 
say this because the author maintains that as matters 
stand at the present day a large high-speed craft of 
MTB type above 80 ft. in length will have to be of 
composite construction, and TI cannot accept this for 
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one moment. The problem of * instability ’’ of shell 
plating certainly requires investigation to obtain 
optimum shell thickness in relation to stiffener spacing, 
but, as many naval architects have discovered, one 
ean build too much stiffness into a structure, and it 
sometimes pays to accept certain elastic deflections 
rather than to attempt to make structures too stiff. 
Che possibility of using plate extruded so as to have 
small integral closely spaced ribs might also be con 
sidered for bottom plating. 

There is also what appears to be a reference to the 
Grimston Astor method of construction wherein the 
shell plating is constructed flat and double curvature 
imparted by pulling it into shape round the stem, tran 
som and bulkheads. Commander Du Cane suggests that 
chis method of construction might be applicable to 
decks, and this may be so, but it must also be remem 
hered that a 60 ft. boat built on this principle achieved 

somewhat startling performance by running at 18 
cnots with two 65 h.p. Perkins engines. This should 


Aluminium Superstructure 


Prefabricated Deckhouses 


BOATDECK SUPERSTRUCTURE OF 
THE «PRINCESS OF NANAIMO "’ 


AMONG recent marine applications of aluminium 
alloys by the British Aluminium Co., Ltd., is the boatdeck 
superstructure of the Princess of Nanaimo. Completed 
last month for the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
by the Fairfield Shipbuilding & Engineering Co., Ltd., 
the Princess of Nanaimo is a 6,000-tons gross passenger 
vessel designed for service on the west coast of Canada 
As is usua! in this type of short-sea passenger ship the 
superstructure is considerably built up and top weight 
becomes a problem. In order to reduce this to some 

extent, both deckhouses on the topmost deck (as illus- 

trated) have been built in aluminium alloys These 

consist of the bridge, wheelhouse and adjacent cabins in one block 
forward and a smaller house aft through which passage is gained be- 
tween decks. The alloys employed are of the magnesium-containing 
type (up to 5 per cent), the majority of the material being in BA.27 
(NP. 5), containing 3.5 per cent magnesium addition, which is pro- 
duced to Lloyd's Register requirements. The sections used are mostly 
n BA. 25WP (HE. 10-WP) and support the main structure in }-in 
plate. A large amount of '-in. thick plate is also used, this being 
in BA. 21 (NP. 4-M), while partitions are in 10 and '4s.w.g. sheet 
n BA. 28 (NS. 6). A certain amount of section in BA. 25W 
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be compared with the 60 ft. air /sea rescue wooden craft, 
which required 300 h.p. for approximately the same 
speet . 

The fact is that, whether by accident or design, this 
type of hull conforms to a good planing design and its 
possibilities should certainly be investigated, more 
particularly in view of its extremely light construction, 
There are other advantages to the aluminium hull, the 
principal one of course being its very high resistance 
to corrosion when protected against galvanic attack, 
particularly from propellers and sterngear. The suscep 
tibility of aluminium to galvanic attack is also a 
further good reason for excluding other materials; and 
as far as composite construction is concerned, it should 
he remembered that wet timber against alloy has been 
known to give trouble, although this can be avoided 
providing suitable precautions are taken. 

Exception must certainly be taken to the suggestion 
that) nickel-aluminium-bronze is less likely to cause 
galvanic attack on aluminium than ordinary bronzes, 


(HE. 10-W) and BA. 25WP tubing completes the aluminium alloy 
employed One of the greatest advantages of using aluminium 
alloys in marine construction was utilised in the building of the 
Princess of Nanaimo. The light weight of the metal enables complete 
structures to be prefabricated and swung bodily into position. 
The after deckhouse, built on the dockside, was dropped into place 
as one complete unit, thereby permitting a dispersal of personnel 
over the building period. In all over 10 tons of aluminium alloys 
were used in the two deckhouses. Views of the superstructure of 
the vessel and the two deckhouses are reproduced on this page. 
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It may explain the strictness of our manufacturing standards 

if we mention that Tl. are both makers and users of light alloy extrusions. 
rt. Aluminium (a member-company of 

the T.1. Group) are equipped 

with all that modern methods 

can offer for the large- 

scale production of 


faultless extrusions. 





PUT Aluminium FIRST 


AND TI IN FRONT OF IT 


COMPANY 


T.I. ALUMINIUM LTD., REDFERN ROAD, TYSELCY, BIRMINGHAM. TEL.: ACOCI:‘S GREEN 3333 
ALUMINIUM AND ALUMINIUM ALLOY INGOT, SLABS, BILLETS, SHEET, STRIP, TUBES 
AND EXTRUSIONS TO ALL COMMERCIAL, A.I.D. AND LLOYD'S SPECIFICATIONS 
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Details of the funnel and deckhouse, constructed of I.C.I. “ Kynal” Aluminium Alloy 


Less 


| h f 
The advantages of using aluminium alloys for marine con- 
struction are well illustrated in the 2,600-ton motorship “ El 
Kerym ”’, built by the Ardrossan Dockyard Ltd., for the Halal 


Shipping Co. Ltd. I.C.I. wrought aluminium alloy “ Kynal”’ 


Se a ay ar 3 ee ‘a 2S 
Motorship “El Kerym”’, 2,600 ton passenger!pilgrim/cargo motorship for 
service in the Red Sea, based at Aden. 


M.39 2 was used in the superstructure, including the 
funnel and deckhouse, bridge, wireless room and captain’s 
and chief officers’ quarters. This reduced the deadweight of the 
vessel and permitted an increase in the cargo-carrying capacity. 


ICI 
IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD., LONDON, S.W.| © 


M.22 
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because if there is a difference it is certainly slight. 
Nor is it correct to say that monel metal is a good 
mixer with aluminium; on the contrary, it can be said 
quite definitely that these metals are both dangerous 
and are more than likely to cause galvanic attack 
unless protective zincs are fitted. Stainless steel is most 
certainly safer than either of those metals but, as 
Comdr. Du Cane mentions, even this does not always 
go according to plan, and the usual protective zinc 
plates must always be fitted. The last paragraph of 
the section on materials states that alloys which con 
tain more than 3 per cent magnesium or silica require 
rather careful watching when used on the aluminium 
hottom of a ship. As aluminium alloys containing up 
to 5.5 per cent magnesium are normally recommended 
for marine use and as in practice it is said there is 
little difference in the corrosion resistance of these 
alloys compared with that of pure aluminium in marine 
atmospheres, further evidence would be welcomed for 
this assertion. In the use of silicon alloys a 10 per cent 
silicon-aluminium alloy is often recommended _ for 
underwater castings, but again there may be evidence 
to the contrary, although both these alloys are in 
fairly wide use for marine applications. 

Cmdr. Du Cane also mentions low-carbon steel con 
struction, but again, although welding is undoubtedly 
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much easier, it is submitted that its strength / weight 
ratio would not compare with aluminium alloys, besides 
which there would be great corrosion problems on the 
thin steel structure over a period of years. In the field 
of ships’ lifeboats, it has been found that the aluminium 
boat is much superior to steel in this respect, and 
many shipping companies have recently turned over 
to aluminium in spite of the higher cost. 

It is strongly recommended that anyone interested 
in these comments should read the book, for although 
every attempt has been made to make these criticisms 
objective, I am only able to quote small sections and 
the subject matter is of very great interest; the argu- 
ments are put very cogently and, indeed, many readers 
might well find themselves in complete agreement with 
Cmdr. Du Cane’s reasoning. Light alloys form a com- 
paratively small section of the subject matter, and 
there are valuable chapters on design, stability, sea- 
worthiness and manoeuvrability, machinery, gearing, 
propellers and auxiliaries, etc., as well as a very 
interesting chapter on record breakers. The reader 
will see for himself the wealth of experience which 
Comdr. Du Cane has gathered on this subject and the 
book is most certainly a useful addition to the library 
of any naval architect. 





ALUMINIUM PRODUCTION 


WORLDWIDE DEVELOPMENTS IN PROGRESS 


By a Special Correspondent 


Tue Aluminium Company of Canada, Ltd., is carrying out 
widespread plans for an increase in aluminium production 
It has placed its first major tunnelling contract, to divert 
water flow for power development in its British Columbia 
project. Meanwhile the reduction works at Beauharnois, 
Quebec, which have been standing idle since the end of the 
war, have resumed production. At the beginning of the year 
Alcan made arrangements with Hydro Quebec for the supply 
of 100,000 h.p. of hydro-electric energy and Hydro Quebec 
has installed new generating facilities to permit Alcan to 
produce some 32,000 metric tons of virgin ingot per annum. 
Canadian output, including that from Shawinigan Falls, 
Arvida and Isle Maligne, will now be over 400,000 tons per 
annum. 

The supply of hydro-electric power is largely the deter 
mining factor of Canadian ingot output. In 1950 this totalled 
360,000 metric tons, against 335,000 in 1949. Eighty per cent 
of this output is consumed in Canada, the United Kingdom 
and the United States, the remaining markets being mainly 
Brazil, Australia, India, Holland and Italy. The major con 
sumer of Alcan ingot in the U.K. is its own subsidiary, the 
Northern Aluminium Co., Ltd. Further development projects 
being explored by Alcan include the establishment of 
additional hydro-electric facilities in the Saguenay area. A 
250,000 h.p, generating plant on the Peribonka River costing 
$31 mn. will be ready in 1952 and will supply new reduction 
works in the area capable of producing 65,000 metric tons 
of virgin ingot. This, in turn, will raise the Canadian com 
pany’s annual output to 450,000 metric tons. 

In Germany the aluminium suvply situation is now some 
what clearer. The usual lower output during the winter 
months, due to shortage of hydro- and _ thermal-electric 
power, has given way to fuller production. The main ingot 
producing centres are at Toeging, Luenen and Rheinfelden. 
From winter to soring Luenen has increased from a monthly 
output of 600 to 1,500 metric tons, and the total for the 
three reduction works has risen from 8,500 to 6,000 tons 
monthly. Allowing for a drop again at the end of the year, 
a fair estimate has been made of 57,000 metric tons of virgin 
ingot for the ye The estimate of consumption is, however, 
130,000 tons. Secondary ingot output will account for about 
13,000 tons of this, but a deficit is still left of 30,000 tons. 

The resultant deficiency of output to consumption gives 
point to recent American rumours of direct exports of virgin 
ingot to Germany. This would not be popular in the United 
Kingdom in view of the current shortage. The action by 
the Allied High Commission in raising the restrictions on the 
output of virgin aluminium in West Germany, which had 


been limited to 85,000 tons per annum, will have little 
immediate consequence. 

Western Germany has received an E.C.A, credit for the 
purchase of 450,000 metric tons of bauxite from Greece. The 
total amount of metal expected to be extracted from this 
ore will amount to about 100,000 metric tons. The supply 
will be made over a period of four years and will be paid 
in kind, i.e., aluminium. Over the four years from 1952 the 
Germans will return a total of 9,000 tons of metal. 

Aluminium, Ltd., of Canada, is to expand the output of 
its alumina factory in Jamaica. At present it produces 100 
tons of alumina per day, but plans have been — for an 
increase to 180 tons. This will be further increased in the 
near future. Jamaica is fast becoming a major centre of 
bauxite mining, several American companies shipping direct 
from their own holdings, while Aluminium, Ltd., produce 
the alumina on the spot. 


Japanese and Soviet Output 


The Japanese are also increasing aluminium ingot output. 
Showa Denko K.K., which produces about one-sixth of the 
total Japanese ingot, is to reopen its Omachi reduction 
works. This plant has been closed since the war, but will 
now produce some 3,300 tons annually. The same company’s 
Kitagata works, which now produces 4,400 tons per annum, 
will increase production to 5,500 tons. 

The U.S.S.R. is particularly anxious, at the present time, 
to secure good stocks of ingot metal suitable for the pro- 
duction of aircraft sheet. Compared with other light alloys, 
the “strong alloys ” used in aircraft production are in 
relatively small demand in times of peace. Despite the fact 
that there are now some 15 sizeable aluminium plants operat 
ing in the Soviet Union, metal suitable for aircraft production 
seems to be in short supply. It is interesting to note that 
the largest Russian plant, Ural Aluminium Zavod, at 
Kamensk, is now credited with an output of 60,000 tons per 
annum, Incidentally the only virgin ingot producers in the 
United Kingdom, the British Aluminium Co., Ltd., produce 
30,000 tons per annum, 

The annual report of the Swiss Aluminium-Industrie A.G. 
was published a month ago. Exvorts during 1950 were 
hindered by currency devaluation, but home demand rose 
considerably. As at home, the prewar price was maintained 
for some time, but at the end of the year, coinciding with 
lengthening deliveries, prices had to be increased. The Swiss 
subsidiaries all had a good year, and overall production was 
increased. The Mastinswerk at Bergheim, Germany, increased 
alumina production to 60 per cent of capacity and the Italian 
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works at Porto Marghera t6 70 ber cent The Societe 
Francaise pour l’Industrie de |'Aluminium at Marseilles was 
modernised and provided the bulk of the increased alumina 
requirements of the main Swiss reduction works at Chippis 
The Salzburg Aluminium G.m.b.H. at Lend, near Salzburg, 
Austria, and the German Rheinfelden works (which is also 
t Swiss subsidiary) both increased ingot production and 
further hydro-electric power develooment is vlanned for the 
former 

Aluminium and its alloys now come under Government 
direction in the United States, Parlier this vear some trouble 
was caused through Alean’s offer to sell 1,000 mn. Ib. of 
iluminium to the U.S.A. at current prices, starting delivery 
in 1953. In attacking this offer U.S. producers claimed that 
Canada had shipped over 5,060 tons of aluminium to Russian 
satellite countries. Immediate construction is to be made, 
by the Aluminium Company of America, of a new alumina 
works in Arkansas. This will increase Alcoa's output by 
is much as 50 ver cent { newcomer to the virgin aluminium 
ingot producing field is the Avex Smelting Co, of Chicago. 
This concern has recently secured a 5-vears contract from 
the U.S. Government for the annual vroduction of 534,000 
tons of aluminium 

Joining in the general world exvansion of aluminium 
production, Yugoslavia will by now have resumed bauxite 
mining at Maslinica. Situated in the Benkovae district, this 
mine has been closed for the past 20 vears. Installation of 
modern equipment began in March 





Large Export Programme of Light Alloy Craft 


The Fairmile Construction Co., Ltd., is experiencing one 
of its busiest periods of activity since ths company was 
founded in 1948 by personnel of the former Admiralty-owned 
Fairmile Marine Co., Ltd. At the associated shivyard at 
Berwick, a 60-tons motor barge for inter-viver trade has 
just been launched for London owners, and three 50-tons 
motor vessels are being buili for the Docks & Inland Water 
wavs Executive, A 250-h.p. tug is also being laid down for 
the Aden Port Trust Among the export orders held by 
the company are two Lght alloy” vehicle-carrv.ng motor 
eraft for a foreign navy, a crane pontoon for the British 
Aluminium Co., Ltd., and vrefabricated dumb barges for 
the United Africa Co., Ltd., the Booth Steamshiv Co., Ltd., 
ind owners in British Guiana, Mexico, Australia, Aden and 
Pakistan. Over a dozen | ght allow lifeboats and dinghies 
are on order for the Middle East and South America, 





It is noted in the Mav issue of the Aluminium Courter, 
issued by the Aluminium Development Association, that 
iluminium alloy was used mn the El Kerym, built by 
Ardrossan Dockyard, Ltd., for the deckhouse, bridge, cap 
tain’s and chief officer’s quarters and wireless room 
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LIGHT ALLOY RIVETING 
The Driving of Large Aluminium Alloy Rivets 


Ther increasing use of aluminium plates and sections for 
structural purposes in civil engineering, structural engineer 
ing, and shinbuilding has created a need for aluminium alloy 
rivets of much greater size than hitherto. The aircraft 
indusiry has for many years used large quantities of 
aluminium alloy rivets up to % in, dia, but for structural 
purposes rivets of 3 in, dia, and over are now required. 
In the absence of expevience with these new products, a 
special Sub-Committee of the Aluminium Development 
Association has recently investiga‘ed their manufacture, pro 
perties and driving characteristics. 

Steel rivets, driven hot, have been used until now on large 
aluminium alloy structures built in engineering workshops. 
but it is better, other things being equal, to use rivets of 
the same material as the structure. Some danger of 
weakening the aluminium alloy by local overheating, as well 
as the possibility of corrosion between the dissimilar metals, 
s thereby eliminated. The tentative recommendations 
given in a recent A.D.A. vublication entitled ** The Driving 
of Large Aluminium Allov Rivets" include the selection of 
suitable alloys for large r.vets (4 in. to J in, diameter), the 
merits of various head shapes and methods of driving them. 
They are based on the experimental work initiated by the 
Sub-Committee, which is also invest gating other factors 
relating to riveting practice with large aluminium § alloy 
rivets 





MECHANICAL TESTS 
Tests and Their Bearing on Working Properties 


Tue introduction of modern methods of examination and 
mechanical testing of materials has been of the highest value 
in every industrial field, both in checking the quality of 
the product and in guiding users as to the most suitable 
material for specific purposes The tests used in the pro 
duction of a wide range of aluminium and _ its alloys, 
together with information on the relation of mechanical 
properties to the working characteristics of these metals, 
have been described and illustrated in a recent book on the 
subject produced by the Northern Aluminium Co., Ltd., as 
an enlarged revision of an earlier vublication. The book 
is intended primarily for students, and should form an 
introduction to any further reading. The chapter setting 
out the relationship between the mechanical properties and 
working characteristics of aluminium and its alloys will 
prove of interest to those engaged in forming and finishing 
these materials. as the notes indicate the nature of the 
stresses involved in such operations as deep drawing, press 
ing, spinning, bending and flanging, cold forging, punching 
ind machining and the mechanical properties required to 
meet them. 


Largest Funnel in Light Alloy 


Some indication of the size of this 
funnel, one of two designed for the 
new American passenger liner United 
States, is given by the ten motor- 
cars ranged alongside it. Each funnel 
s more than 60 ft. long and 55 ft 
high, and is constructed entirely of 
aluminium The funnels have 
“sampan'’ tops, similar to those of 
the United States Lines’ America 
The United States, which is being 
built in a dry dock by the Newport 
News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Com- 
pany, will be launched on June 23 and 
is due to enter service next summer 
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84 feet high... 
| 2) feet wide... 
-made in 


DU SANY MANY 


and ‘MG3' 


REGO. TRADE MARK 


The Ocean Monarch, recently completed by Vickers-Armstrongs, 
incorporates all the latest developments in shipbuilding tech- 
nique, and is a worthy successor to the many fine vessels which 
have been launched on Tyreside. Aluminium alloys have 
played their part, for not only the funnel but also parts of 
the superstructure are constructed of this modern ship- 

building material. In the case of the funnel alone, some 

20 tons of top hamper were saved, compared with the use 
of mild steel The aluminium alloys chosen were from 
the comprehensive rarge manvfactured by James Booth 
& Co. Ltd. of Birmingham, and included * Duralumin H* 

and *MG3°", both of which are already established alloys 

for shipbuilding applications 


In recent years, our Development Department has had 
a good deal of experience in the use of aluminium alloys 
for shipbuilding work 


ind this will gladly be placed at 
your disposal on request without the slightest obligation 
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ARGYLE STREET WORKS BIRMINGHAM 
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T hroughout the Royal Navy 


equipment made by Metropolitan- Vickers 


is being used tor most important services, 
some of which are listed below— 


GEARED STEAM TURBINES, GAS TURBINES, 
AUXILIARY TURBO-GENERATORS, MOTORS, 
and CONTROL GEAR FOR AUXILIARIES 
REMOTE POWER CONTROL, RADAR 


The photograph shows 
H.M.S. * igincourt ” one of many ships fitted 
with UVETROVICK FQUIP AE N] 


METROPOLITAN-VICKERS ELECTRICAL COMPANY LIMITED. TRAFFORD PARK, MANCHESTER 17 





Member of the A.E.T. eroup of companies 
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THE ITALIAN LINER “AUSTRALIA” 


FIRST NEW POSTWAR ADDITION TO LLOYD TRIESTINO FLEET 


THE PASSENGER LINER Australia, built’ by Cantieri 
Riuniti dell’Adriatico, Trieste, for Lloyd Triestino, 
recently entered her owners’ service. A motorship of 
13,000 tons gross, she is intended for the service be 
tween Genoa and Australia. The sailing schedules 
provide for a 22-days run from Genoa to Fremantle, 
the first port of call in Australia, as against 26 days 
for other ships. Between Fremantle and Sydney a day 
will be saved on previous schedules, and on the round 
voyage she will take 10 days less than other ships 
operating on this route. 

The Australia, which is to be followed into service 
shortly by two sister ships, Oceania and Neptunia, is 
the first new ship to be added to the Lloyd Triestino 
fleet since the war. In addition to these three, the 
construction programme of the company includes two 
ships for the service to India and Pakistan and two for 
the South African service, making seven ships in all, 
with a total tonnage of 85,000 tons gross. The con 
struction of two ships for the service to Somaliland ts 
under consideration. 

The addition of the Australia brings to 18 the num 
her of ships in the Lloyd Triestino fleet. The total 
tonnage amounts to 11t,582 tons gross. Before the 
war the company’s feet amounted to 75 vessels, of 
621,553 tons gross. Lloyd Triestino is, of course, part 
of the Government-controlled Finmare group. \t 
present it offers passenger services) on the following 
routes: Italy-Australia (from Genoa); Italy-South 
Africa (from Trieste); and Naples-Somaliland. Its 
cargo services are from Trieste and Genoa to Bombay 
and Caleutta, North West Africa, Congo, Angola, Cape 
Town and the Far East. 

The principal particulars of the 
follows: 


fustralia are 


Length o.a 525 ft 
Breadth, extreme 
Depth to main deck 
Draught at full load 
Tonnage 
Gross 
Displacement 
Deadweight 
Service speed 


The construction of the Australia comphes with the 
highest requirements of the Registro Navale Italiano, 
Llovd’s Register, and the American Bureau of Ship 
ping. She has three continuous and three part decks, 
with a raked bow and cruiser stern. Her appearance 
is modern, with a single streamlined funnel and a tripod 
mast mounted abaft the bridge, fitted with a topmast 
and yard. The crow’s nest is fitted at the top of the 
tripod, with the radar scanner above it, and a search 
light is fitted lower down on the central leg. Six tall 


ventilators carry the derricks, and the forward pai 
of these also carries the forward steaming light, which 
is mounted on a small topmast fitted centrally on a 
light girder joining the two venttlators. 

The ship can accommodate about 800 passengers. 
These are carried in two classes, first and tourist, and 
a certain number of cabins are interchangeable, addi 
tional berths being used when tourist-class passengers 
are carried in them. First-class capacity is from 70 
to 120, and tourist-class from 600 to 700. There is 
also about 282,500 cu. ft. of cargo space. The crew 
numbers 217. 

Public Rooms 


First-class public rooms and spaces occupy the upper 
most two decks, the sun and promenade decks, with the 
first-class swimming pool at the after end of the sun 
deck. The — first-class lounge occupies the whole 
of the forward end of the promenade — deck. 
First-class cabins are on the upper and A’ decks, 
and the former also houses the first-class dining saloon, 
which extends right across the after end of this deck. 
Other first-class public rooms include a nursery, a card 
room, a bar opening off the lounge and another on a 
verandah overlooking the swimming pool. A deck is 
the first continuous deck, and this, in addition to first 
class cabins, contains the tourist-class lounge and 
dining saloon. The other main public room for the 
tourist class is the winter garden, which occupies the 
after deckhouse. Just forward of this is the tourist 
class swimming pool. There is also a small writing 
room and a nursery. Tourist-class cabins are on B 
deck, with three dormitories, accommodating 106, 142 
and 14## persons respectively, on © deck. As may be 
seen from the photographs reproduced overleaf, the 
standard of decoration throughout the ship ts high, a 
clean modern effect having been successfully produced. 

All cabins are on the outside of the ship. First-class 
cabins are equipped either with an individual shower 
and W.C., or with a bath and W.C. shared between 
two cabins. Tourist-class cabins have a shower and 
W.C. between two cabins. All cabins have fitted wash 
basins. The three dormitories are provided with fairly 
extensive washing, shower and W.C. facilities. 

Air conditioning ts fitted in the two passengers’ dining 
saloons, as well as in the crew’s rest room and engineers’ 
rest room. Mechanical ventilation is employed through 
out the rest of the accommodation. The refrigerator 
installation comprises three Freon compressors of a 
total cooling capacity of 540,000 calories per hour, and 
in addition to cooling the provision rooms this is 
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Tourist-class cabin 
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Equipment in one of the galleys 


employed to cool the circulated air and the drinking 
water. 

The galleys are equipped throughout with cooking 
equipment of the latest’ type, and communicate by 
means of food lifts both with the provision rooms and 
with the pantries. Special provision has been made to 
provide hot food and drinks between meal times, and 
electric coffee-making 
As might be ex 
pected, ample wine storage space has been provided, 
and glass-lined metal tanks with a total capacity of 
more than 18,000 litres are fitted. 

Other amenities for passengers include two fully 
equipped hospitals, a post and telegraph office, a shop, 
1 barber's shop ind ladies’ hairdressing saloons, a 


heaters, refrigerators and 
machines are fitted for this purpose. 


laundry and ironing room, a photographer's room and 
a printing office. An internal telephone system with an 
automatic exchange is fitted, and a ship’s broadcast 
system can be used to relay radio transmissions, a 
gramophone, or the ship’s orchestra. 

The 282,500 cubic feet of cargo space is divided be 
tween five holds, of which three are forward and two 
aft. As mentioned previously, the derricks, of which 
there are twelve, are mounted on ventilator posts. The 
winches are electric. 

A fall range of modern navigational and communica 
tions equipment ts fitted, including radar, echo sounder, 
pitometer log, gyro compass and gyro pilot, magnetic 
compasses, and a radio installation giving R/T and 
W/T facilities. Twelve lifeboats are carried; ten of 
these, of light alloy, are fitted with Fleming hand 
propulsion gear and carry 99 persons each, while the 
remaining two are motor boats carrying 60 persons 
each. 

The main propelling machinery consists of two CRDA 
Sulzer diesel engines driving twin screws, each 
le veloping 7,000 s.h.p. to give the ship her service speed 
of 18 knots. All engineroom auxiliaries are elec 
trically driven. The electric generating plant com 
prises five diesel generators, each of 345 kW. Deck 
auxiliary machinery is also electrically driven, and the 
steering gear is. electro-hydraulic. 





Blohm and Voss Shipyard 


It is reported that steps are being taken to reopen the 
jlohm & Voss shipvard at Hamburg, if the approval of the 
\llied authorities can be secured It is vlanned to re 
establish the shipyard gradually, at first through the medium 
of the newly formed Steinwerder Industrie A.G, The first 
step would be to undertake the repairing of ships and the 
manufacture of engines and boilers, The building of new 
vessels could not be undertaken for the time being owing 
to the great damage sustained by the vard during the war 
but it is hoped to build some floating docks, or refloat and 
repair three or four small ones which have been sunk in 
Hamburg harbour, which is short of these facilities. 
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Launch of the “ Kirkouk “ 


Largest Tanker Built in Holland 
By a Special Correspondent 


Over 100 leading personalities of the French shipping and 
shipbuilding industries invaded Amsterdam on May 25, on 
the occasion of the launching of the motor tanker Kirkouk 
frem the yards of the Nederlandse Dok-en Scheepsbouw 
Maatschappij. The 24,000-tons d.w. vessel is the largest 
tanker ever built in a Dutch yard and was ordered, together 
with a sister ship, by the Compagnie Navale des Pétroles, 
Paris. The vessel was christened by Madame Brunet, wife 
of the president of the Crédit National, Paris. 

The Kirkouk complies with the rules of Bureau Veritas 
1.3/3 Li. A & C.P. for the carriage of petroleum in bulk. 
Her principal dimensions are as follows: 

Length overall 603 ft. | in 

Length b.p 567 ft. 6 in 

Breadth 76 ft. 6 in 

Depth 42 ft 

Cubic capacity 1,133,000 cu. fc 
Speed 14 knots 

The framing is longitudinal, welded throughout, with two 
transverse bulkheads. There are ten centre tanks and 14 
wing tanks, with a pump room between tanks 6 and 7. The 
arrangement of compartments is as follows: forepeak tank 
for water ballast with chain locker and storage room above 
argo hold in upper tweendeck; deep tanks for water ballast 
or fuel oil; pumproom,; cofferdam; six main tanks and eight 
wing tanks; pumproom; four main tanks and six wing tanks; 
cofferdam; side bunkers for diesel oil; engine room with 
upper and lower tweendeck; two storage rooms, electrician’s 
workshop, refrigerating engine room; fresh water tank and 
aft peak tank for water ballast. Double bottom tanks are 
arranged for fresh water, fuel oil and lubricating oil. 

The deck house on the officers’ deck, surrounded by an 
open deck, accommodates deck officers and stewards. The 
boat deck contains accommodation for the owner and the 
captain, both having a dayroom, a bedroom and a bathroom, 
Accommodation for engineers, petty officers and crew is in 
the poop. The deck auxiliaries consist of a steam windlass 
three steam winches and two 15-tons steam capstans. 

The propelling machinery consists of a 7-cylinder double 
acting two-stroke N.D.S.M.-Stork diesel engine. The 
eylinders have a diameter of 720 mm, and a stroke 
:200 mm. Normal capacity is 7,000 b.h.p. at 113 r.p.m. The 
pistons are oil cooled; the cylinder linings and covers water 
cooled, The main engine propels the piston scavenge pumps. 
rhere are two steam-driven generators of 225 kVA. 880 volts 

(Continued on page 511) 


Prefabricated fore part of the ‘ Kirkouk’’ 
lowered into position 
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ENLARGED DRY DOCK 
AT BARRY 


VIEWS OF THE CONSTRUCTION OF 
THE LARGEST DRY DOCK IN SOUTH WALES 


A view of the 
construction 


The original docks being built in 
1892. Indication of the period is 
given by the sailing vessels in the 
background 


Left: The west side of the dock, showing the prefabricated 
mock altars. This method avoids the necessity of 
building a new solid wall 


The steel box dam on loan from the Docks Execu- 
tive in position at the outer entrance 





A general view (left), showing the close proximity of the docks to entrance and locks, and (right) an end view 
emphasising the extensive reconstruction taking place 
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Enlarged Dry Dock at Barry 


Largest Dry Dock in South Wales 


Work is almost completed on the reconstruction of 
the former Commercial Dry Docks at Barry, which 
were taken over by C. H. Bailey, Ltd., last year on 
a long lease from the Docks & Inland Waterways 
Executive. The old Commercial group consisted of 
two dry docks which could accommodate four vessels at 
the same time with single shoring only. The outer dock 
measured 360 ft. and the inner dock 420 ft., with a 
dividing caisson in the middle; and although the dock 
was 113 ft. wide at cope level, the entrances were 
restricted to a maximum of 55.5 ft., thus rendering the 
dock obsolete for modern vessels. The firm was granted 
the lease on condition that the necessary alterations 
were carried out to bring the dock up to date. Messrs. 
Maunsell, Posford & Pavry, of Victoria Street, 
London, were appointed consultants and a scheme was 
drawn up. The contract was placed with John Howard 
& Co., Ltd., Buckingham Gate, London, and work on 
the conversion was started in September, 1950. 

On completion the dock will be the largest dry dock 
in the South Wales ports, the dimensions being 940 ft. 
long divided by a middle caisson. With the middle 
caisson in position the outer dock will be 445 ft. long 
and the inner dock 477 ft. long. The entrances will 
have a mean width of 77 ft. and the width of dock 
at cope level will be 99 ft. 6 in. Thus it will accom 
modate two modern cargo vessels at the same time 
or the largest vessel that is able to come into the port. 
The project, as a whole, was due to the driving force 
and foresight of Group Captain George Bailey, chair 
man, assisted by Mr. Charles Winn and the late Mr. 
George Waters, directors of C. H. Bailey, Ltd. 


Novel Constructional Features 


features were introduced into the 
construction by the consulting engineer. The caissons, 
for instance, are part steel and part concrete, and the 
outer shell consists of 12 in. by 12 in. channels riveted 
together, every other one in reverse, forming corruga 
tions; they are fitted with wood capping faces. The 
caisson stops in the dock are constructed of fitted 
granite stones. On the west side of the dock pre 
fabricated altars with fore and aft angle beams reduce 
the width at cope level by 14 ft. and the original altar 
wall remains intact. It is a non-tidal dock and draught 
over the cill is maintained at 21 ft. 6 in. minimum. 
This draught can he increased when necessary to 
25 ft. 6 In. 


Some novel 


The crane facilities include one 25-tons Butters Bros. 
Monotower electric travelling crane, operating from the 
the west side of the dock and capable of lifting 8 tons 
from the east dock side. There are also one 11-tons 
diesel-electric travelling crane, one 12-tons and one 3 
tons steam cranes. These cranes travel all round the 





LAUNCH OF THE “KIRKOUK” 


(Continued from page 509) 


. and one diesel-driven generator of the same capacity. 
two Scotch boilers each have a heating surface of 
2,800 sq. ft. and an output of 180 lb. ver sq. in. All cargo 
pumps will be steam-driven. In the main pumproom four 
horizontal duplex double-acting main cargo pumos of 500 
tons (water) per hour capacity and one horizontal duplex 
double-acting drain pump of 10 in. by 10} in, by 10 in 
will be installed. The forward pumproom will have one 
horizontal duplex ballast pump 6 in, by 6 in. by 6 in. and 
a similar fuel oil pump. 

The entire skin of the Kirkouk has been smoothed by sand 
jets. Experiments are being carried on with regard to the 
painting, which will be done with fireproof paint. This 
method is already in common use in some other countries, 
e.g. the United States. A disadvantage is, however, that 
surfaces painted with fireproof paint never shine; but the 
N.D.S.M. is now trying to make fireproof paint shine as 
brilliantly as ordinary paint. 
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dock. Ballasting will be done by a Sigma centrifugal 
pump with a capacity of 220 tons per hour. Oxygen and 
acetylene will be generated on site and on tap in both 
docks. Compressed air lines are laid all round the 
docks with ample capacity, and welding points are 
fitted at intervals round the docks and in the shops. 
Lighting is of the latest design. Adjacent to the dry 
docks C. H. Bailey, Ltd., have a repair berth 600 ft. 
long with a 12-tons Butters portable electric travelling 
crane. Pipelines will be installed from the repair berth 
to Cory Bros. tank farm about 300 yards away to 
handle light and heavy fuel oils, and the removal of 
sludge. The sludge will be separated with two Coast 
guard separators, each with a capacity of 150 tons 
per hour. 





ROUND THE SHIPYARDS 
Work in Progress in Northern Ireland 
By THE SHIPPING WORLD'S Own Correspondent 


THE latest orders reported from the Belfast vards of 
Harland & Wolff, Ltd., are for a cargo steamship and 
an oil tanker, and they bring the total number of new 
ships contracted for this year to 18, thus exceeding the 
tally for 1950. The cargo vessel, of 5,700 tons with 
accommodation for 12 passengers, is for the Ulster 
Steamship Co., Ltd., and ts slightly larger than another 
vessel already under construction at = the Queen's 
Island for the same owners. Propulsion will be by 
double-reduction geared turbines giving a service speed 
of 16 knots. 

The oil tanker is for Anton Meidell’s Rederi (A/S 
D/S Fjeld), of Bergen, and has the distinction of being 
the only tanker of 12,000 tons d.w. on order at Belfast, 
a mark of the tendency for ships of this kind to be of 
a much larger capacity. Two other tankers for Norway 
have also been in the news. On May 22 Harland & 
Wolff, Ltd., launched the Tunk King (24,000 tons d.w.) 
for Sigurd Herlofson & Co., Oslo, and in the previous 
week they delivered the Dalfonn, a vessel of the same 
size and also powered by a diesel engine of the latest 
opposed-piston design, to Mr. Sigval Bergesen, 
Stavanger. At the launch of the Tunk King, Sn 
Frederick Rebbeck, chairman and managing director 
of the builders, said that since July 1948 they had 
built 13 oil tankers for Norway and ten more were 
building or on order, representing a total of nearly 
100,000 tons d.w. These figures indicate that details of 
two more orders have not yet been disclosed. 

This month two ships are due to be launched at 
Belfast, making the aggregate for the half-year six 
ships of between 80,000 and 90,000 tons. The first 
will be the Port Nelson, a motor cargo and passenget 
vessel of 8,000 tons for the Port Line, Ltd., and the 
second the Kenya Castle (17,000 tons), another inter 
mediate passenger and cargo steamship for the Union 
Castle Line. 

Working to Capacity 


Although the launch of the Tank King has left a 
slipway in the Queen’s Yard temporarily vacant, the 
establishment is working to capacity. Seventeen ships 
are on the stocks and six, including three aircraft 
carriers, are fitting out, with at least 14 others yet to be 
laid down. In view of the scale of this programme 
fears of a shortage of steel expressed by Sir 
Frederick Rebbeck owing to the lack of scrap are very 
real. The cut of 20 per cent, if carried out, is bound to 
cause delays and may also lead to reduced employment. 

Other work at Belfast has included the taking in 
hand of the Railway Executive’s cross-channel motor 
ship Hibernia for the installation of Denny-Brown 
stabilisers, an operation which Harland & Wolff's have 
already carried out in her sister ship Cambria. The 
reconditioning of the Railway Executive’s steamer 
Duke of York which lasted six months, has also been 
completed. In the course of this job berths for 180 
additional passengers were provided, and the boilers 
were converted to oil burning. 








Cargo Motorship for Holland 
The delivery has taken place of the single-screw 
cargo motorship Nieuwland, built by C. Van der 
Giessen en Zonen’s Scheepswerven, Krimpen 
ad ljssel. Ordered by Scheepvaart en Steen- 
kolen Maats. N.V., Rotterdam, she is a vessel 
of about 690 tons gross, with a deadweight 
capacity of over 1,000 tons on a draught of 
12 ft. 6 in. She has a length b.p. of 215 ft 
breadth moulded 36 ft. and depth moulded to 
shelter deck of 20 ft. 6 in. Her single screw is 
driven by a 6-cylinder four-stroke single- 
acting diesel engine supplied by Werkspoor 
N.V., Amsterdan This engine develops a 
normal output of 1,260 e.h.p. at 275 r.p.m., 
providing the ship with a loaded speed of 12 
knots. The Nieuwland, together with a sister 
ship now under construction, will operate 

between British and Dutch ports 


German Cargo Ship ‘“ Hestia 
A single-screw vessel of 1,669 tons gross, the 
argo motorship Hestia has been delivered 
her owners, Dampfschiffahrts-Geselischaft 
Neptun,’’ of Bremen, by Aktien-Geselischaft 
Weser Seebeckwerft, Bremerhaven. She 
has dimensions of 272 ft. 3} in. length o.a 
42 ft. II} in. breadth, 25 ft. 9) in. depth 
moulded to shelter deck and 17 ft. 10! in 
depth moulded to main deck. The deadweight 
capacity of the ship is 2,850 tons on a draught 
of 17 ft. 84 in. The cargo holds have a total 
bale capacity of 180,000 cu. ft. A service speed 
of 12 knots is maintained by a single-screw set 
of Wumag diese engines developing a total of 
1.600 b.h.p 
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Norwegian Tanker ‘ Dalfonn"’ 


The single-screw motor tanker 
Dalfonn has been completed by 
Harland & Wolff, Ltd., Belfast, for 
Skibs AS Dalfonn (Sigval Bergesen), 
of Stavanger. Of about 16,900 tons 
gross, she has a deadweight of 
24,000 tons. Her principal dimen- 
sions are 623 ft. 6 in. length o.a., 
580 ft. b.p., 78 ft. breadth moulded 
and 42 ft. 6 in. depth moulded to 
upper deck. There are 27 oil cargo 
compartments with two main cargo 
pump rooms and a forehold pump 
room The propelling machinery 
has been supplied by the shipbuilders 
and consists of a 7-cylinder two- 
stroke single-acting B. & W. type 
diesel engine 


Motor Tanker ‘‘ Gimle”’ 


Of 10,499 tons gross, the single-screw 
motor tanker Gimle has. been 
delivered to Tankrederiet Gefion 
A S (Eiv. Evensen), Oslo, by Kockums 
Mek. Verkstad, Malmo. With a 
deadweight of 16,210 tons on a 
draught to summer freeboard of 
29 ft. 10} in., she has dimensions of 
533 ft. 3 in. length o.a., 500 ft. b.p., 
63 ft. breadth moulded and 38 ft. 6 in 
depth moulded There are ten 
centre and ten wing carge oil tanks 
Supplied by the shipbuilders, the 
propelling machinery comprises a 
6-cylinder two-stroke double-acting 
M.A.N. type diesel engine, develop- 
ing 6,000 s.h.p. at 110 r.p.m. and 
providing a loaded speed of 15 knots 
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NEW CONTRACTS 


Yards in Great Britain and Northern Ireland 

Approximate Tonnages 

Dimensions Speed 
(ft.) (knots) 


Gross Deadweight 
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Propelling 
Machinery 
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9,750 13.5 4-cyl 


Total 
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LAUNCHES 
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TRIAL TRIPS 
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MARITIME NEWS IN BRIEF 


From Correspondents at Home and Overseas 


HE WorRK of installing the gas turbine in the Shell 

i tanker Auris is to be carried out by R. & W. Hawthorn, 

Leslie & Co., Ltd., builders of the shiv. The ship is 

lue at the yard this month, and the work of installation is 
xpected to take two or three months. The gas turbine, 
vhich has been built by the British Thomson-Houston Co., 
Ltd., will be the first to be installed in a merchant ship 
At present the Auris has diesel-electric vrovulsion, and the 
vas turbine will replace one of the four diesel prime movers 


AMONG vice-presidents of the Institute of Transvort elected 
or the vear 1951-52 are Mr. F. D. Arney, general manager 
f the Port of Bristol Authority; Mr, J. W. S. Brancker. 
veneral manager (international affairs), British Overseas Au 
ways Corporation; and Mr. C. T. Brunner, director and joint 
general manager of Shell-Mex &.B.P., Ltd 

Mr. Emancer HoGrerc, managing director of the Svea 
Shipping Company and chairman of many other companies, 
s the new chairman of the Swedish Shipowners’ Association 
He succeeds Mr. K. R. Bokman, chairman and managing 
lirector of Swedish Lloyd 

Mr. H. Lioyp Owes, underwriter of the Alliance 
Assurance Co., Ltd., has been unanimously re-elected chair 
nan of the Joint Cargo Committee for the ensuing year 
Mr. R. A. J. Porter, of Llovd'’s> has been unanimously re 

ected deputy chairman 

Tue Hox. G. HH. G. Witiiamsox and Mr. G. S. Hunter 
nave been elected chairmar and devuty ch irman, respec 
tively, of the London board of the British & Foreign Marine 
Insurance Co., Ltd., for the ensuing veai 

Mr. W. FI Freeman and Mr. D. L. J. Mortelman have 
been appointed directors of the General Steam Navigation 
Co., Ltd 


HE apprrionaL berth which, as reported recently in THe 
| Surtnc Worip, has been acquired by Bartram & 

Sons, Ltd... Sunderland, will increase the area of their 
shipyard by about one-fifth. The new berth has been leased 
rom the River Wear Commissioners, and the eou omen 
ilready on the site vurchased from the Admiralty In 
iddition, one of the existing berths is to be extended about 
70 ft., with a corresponding cxtension to the eranc tracks 
n either side of it, and the depth of dredging in the south 
sutlet to the South Dock is to be increased. The alterations 
vill enable the ompany to build bulk carriers of un to 
ibout 16,500 tons d.w 


Put AMERICAN 


issenger liners Marinosu and Monterey. 


ih of 23,500 tons gross, are to be used as troopships 


Owned by Matson Lines, they have been lying idle since 
1947, when work on their reconversion after wartime service 
was stopped, due to the high cost. Thev were to have re 
entered their prewar run between U.S. norts and Australia 
The U.S. Maritime Board has now ordered a 29.000-dolla 


urvey to determine a fair price for their vurchas 


Tue Poutsu liner Batory, recently banned from the Port 





CAPTAIN C. D 
SCHERMULY, D.C.M 
chairman and managing 
director of The Scher- 
muly Pistol Rocket 
Apparatus, Ltd., is the 
third son of the late 
Mr. William Schermuly 
who, in 1897, invented 
the first practical ship's 
line-throwing device 
Capt. Schermuly, after 
distinguished service 
during the first World 
War, rejoined his 
father’s business. On 
the death of his father 
in 1929 he succeeded as 
managing director of 
the company. In 1950 
he was awarded the 
order of the Icelandic 
Falcon in recognition of 
the work of his com- 
pany in promoting the 
safety of life at sea 


of New York, is to commence a regular vassenger service 
between Southamoton, Karachi and Bombay, calling at 
Gibraltar, Malta, Port Said and Aden en route. The ship 

vill thus be engaged entirely in cross vovaging. 

Tue Tees District & Whitby Shivowners’ Association and 
the Teesside Chamber of Commerce have clected Mr. W 
Headlam (Headlam & Sons, Ltd., shipowners, Raithwaite) 
a representative of the Tees and Whitby on Lloyd’s Register 
f Shipping general committee 

Ture Roval and Merchant Navy Ball, in aid of King 
George’s Fund for Sailors, will be held at the Dorchester 
Hotel, Mayfair, on June 19 

\ NOTIFICATION of accession to the International Conven 
tion for the Safety of Life at Sea, 1929, has been received 
in London from the Government of Haiti 

* 


* * * 


T= South and South East African Conterence Lines have 
announced that. owing to substantially increased operat 
ing costs, it has become necessary to make a moderate 
increase in outward and homeward rates of freight between 
the United Kingdom, Continent and South and South-Eas 
Africa. The revised rates of freight will apply to all ship 
ments by vessels starting to load at each vort individually 
on and after July 1 

Tue Blyth Drv Docks & Shinbuilding Co., Ltd., has laid 
he keel of a 7,000-tons newsvrint carrier for Barberry’ 
Steamship Co., Ltd. The shin was ordered three months 
ago and was the vard's first order for about two years 
Since then three further orders, including two for 18,500-ton 
d.w. tankers, have been received 

Tue Anglo-Saxon Petroleum Co., Ltd., has increased the 
value of the “ Shell’ scholarshin in the training ship 
Conway from £100 per annum to the amount of the full 
fees, L.e., £215 ver annum. The scholarshiv will be awarded 
innually, is tenable for two years, and will be available in 
September of each vear. 

Tue Fairey Aviation Co., Lrp., has announced that Mr 
A. Vines has been avvointed vroduction manager responsible 
for vroduction at all the company’s factories His chief 
immediate (ask will be to supervise production of the new 
Fairey 17 antisubmarine irrier-operated aircraft for the 
Roval Navy 

Tuk 10,000-tons steamer Warkworth, belonging to Ro S 
Dalgliesh, Ltd., Neweastle on-Tyne, is to load a cargo on 
he Tyne in Julv for Port Churehill, Canada, The Warkwort/ 
will be among the first shins to arrive at Port Churchill 
during its ice-free veriod from August to October 

THe yaws Amuaryllis, which was sailed round the world 
by Lieut. G. H. P. Muhlhauser, R.N.R., and afterwards 
became a training shiv for cadets of the Royal Naval College. 
Dartmouth, is to be sunk off Start Point on June 12. 

THe 611-tons gross vessel Sun Basilio is to be broken up 

Sunderland by C. W. Dorkin & Co The vessel is built 


of tron and was launched in) Finland in 1876 


MR P EMANUEL 
HOGBERG, managing 
director of The Svea 
Shipping Company 
(Stockholms Rederi 
A BSvea), of Stockholm 
was elected chairman 
of the Swedish Ship- 
owners’ Association at 
its annual meeting in 
Stockholm. Mr. Hog- 
berg is also chairman of 
Norrlands Angfartygs 
Assuransforening, 
A B Finnboda Varf, AB 
Svenska Oljeslagerierna 
and several other com- 
panies. He is also on 
the boards of a number 
of companies and is 
managing director of 
the Saturnus Shipping 
Company. In 1949 he 
was president of the 
Baltic and International 
Maritime Conference at 
Antwerp 
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Telegrams Antwerp : DEKEYSER Telephone: Antwerp 33.78.10 


AGENCE MARITIME DE KEYSER THORNTON S.A. 


ESTABLISHED OVER 100 YEARS 


Shipbrokers, Steamship and Regular Liner Agents 


ANTWERP 
14, Longue rue de i’ Hépital 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES : 
E—. THORNTON & SON, LTD DE KEYSER EXPEDITIONS S.A. A. M. DE KEYSER THORNTON S.A. ee DE KEYSER Loess S.A. 
‘ (Forwarding) = cel (Passenger & Travel) 
28, Baldwin Street, 14, Lg. rue de I’ Hépital Il, Place d’Armes, Shell Building, 53, Cantersteen 
BRISTOL ANTWERP GHENT BRUSSELS 


[worto- wine eownbering. ™ fubrication 

















%& s.s. “BENCLEUCH” of the Ben Line of Steamers supplied with Esso Bunker Fuel Oil 


Bunker & Marine Diesel fuels 
Essomarine Lubricants 


THE BRITISH MEXICAN PETROLEUM CO., LTD. 16 CHARLES II ST., LONDON S.W.1. 
Telephone: WHitehal! 2134 Cables: ‘“‘ Bunkeresso"’ London 


HOUSTON [INE 


(British & South American Steam Navigation Co., Ltd.) 








SOUTH AND EAST AFRICA 


For all information apply to 
HOUSTON LINE (LONDON), LTD., 4, ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3. Telephone: AVEnue 58345 
or JOHN M. LENNARD & SONS, LTD., MIDDLESBROUGH GRISAR & MARSILY, ANTWERP 





JOSEPH L. SIR JAMES 


THOMPSON, (7LAING 


& SONS LTD. & SONS LTD. 
NORTH SANDS YARD SUNDERLAND . DEPTFORD YARD SUNDERLAND 


Build Ships which bring prestige and renown 
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GELLATLY, HANKEY & CO.LTD. 


REGULAR SERVICES FROM 


United Kingdom to Egypt, Red Sea, India, 
Ceylon, Africa, Straits Settlements and 
Far East 


For Freight, Passage, Forwarding and Insurance, apply to: 
GELLATLY, HANKEY & CO., LTD., 

Dixon House, !, Lloyd’s Avenue, LONDON, E.C.3 
or 23, Pall Mall, S.W.1, Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgow 











PALM LINE 


tLrimMmivreo 


CARGO LINERS LINKING 
WEST AFRICA & EUROPE 





= REE TOWING CO. LTD. 


—s= TELEPHONES 
= # TOWING * HULL - _15514(all hours) 
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ADMIRALTY CHARTS 


The LATEST EDITIONS of Charts, 
Plans and Sailing Directions 
published by the Hydrographic 
Dept., can be obtained from 


Admiralty Agent for Charts, 
J. D. POTTER, Publisher of Nautical Books, 
——————_——— and Bookseller. 
145, MINORIES, LONDON, E.C.3. (Tel. : Roya! 1369) 
Large Stocks of Nautical and Technical Books of all 
descriptions. 














BROCKLEBANK &% WELL LINES 


GLASGOW and LIVERPOOL to CALCUTTA 


For Rates of Freight and further particulars, apply to Alex. Howden and Co 
Led. 107/112, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3; P. Henderson & Co., 95, 
Bothwell Street, Glasgow; The Cunard Steam-Ship Co. Led., Bradford, 
Birmingham; Bigland, Hogg & Co. Ltd., Zetland Bidgs., Midclesbrough; 
THOS. & JNO. BROCKLEBANK, Ltd., Cunard Building, Liverpool 
And Manchester Dundee and Sheffield. 


MIDDLESBROUGH and LONDON to COLOMBO MADRAS and 
CALCUTTA 


For Rates of Freight and further particulars, app!y to Gosman & Smith, Led., 
96/98, Leadenhall Street, E.C.; Bigland Hogg & Co., Ltd., Middlesbrough ; 
of the Owners THOS. & JNO BROCKLEBANK LTD. LIVERPOOL. 











UNITED STATES LINES 


Regular Frequent Service to 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE & HAMPTON ROADS 
FROM 


LONDON, SOUTHAMPTON, LIVERPOOL, 
GLASGOW and BELFAST 


For sailings and ail information apply 
LONDON: 38, Leadenhall St., E.C.3 (Royal 6677) 
LIVERPOOL: Wellington Buildings, 7, The Strand (Central 
931 
GLASGOW: 179, West George c.2. 
BELFAST: 67/69 HIGH Staeer (Belfast 25451) 
Or any authorised Agents 











P. Ss. N. Cc. 


LIVERPOOL, BERMUDA, BAHAMAS, CUBA, 
JAMAICA, PANAMA CANAL, WEST COAST OF 
SOUTH AMERICA. 

Also via Bahia Blanca & Punta Arenas 


THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 
Pacific Building, James St., Liverpool, 2 
London Agents: Royal Mail Lines, Leadenhall St. E.C.3 


Freight: McGregor, Gow & Holland, Ltd. 
16, St. Helen's Place, London E.C.3 











SHIP REPAIRERS 


MARINE 
ENGINEERS 


a 
IRON and BRASS 
FOUNDERS 





Telephone: 
52 BIRKENHEAD 
Wires 
* GORDON BIRKENHEAD ” 
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BIBBY LINE 


UNITED KINGDOM, CONTINENT, 
MARSEILLES,‘ EGYPT SUDAN, CEYLON 
AND BURMA 


Ail enquiries to 
BIBBY BROTHERS & CO., Martins Bank Building, Water 
Street, LIVERPOOL, 2. 














to SOUTH AMERICA 


BRAZIL - URUGUAY 
ARGENTINA 
WEST INDIES 
SPANISH MAIN 
CENTRAL AMERICA 
NORTH PACIFIC COAST 


ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD. 

London : Royal Mail House, Leadenhall Street,£.C.3. America House, Cockspur 
Street, S.W. i. 

Liverpool : The P.S.N. Co., Pacific Building, James Street, (2) 





ELLERMAN LINES 
World-Wide Services 


Linking 
U.K. CANADA U.S.A. 
with 
SOUTH & EAST AFRICA 
PORTUGAL, MEDITERRANEAN, 
EGYPT, LEVANT & BLACK SEA, 
RED SEA & PERSIAN GULF 
INDIA & PAKISTAN, 
CEYLON & BURMA 
MALAYA, PHILIPPINES, CHINA & JAPAN 
AUSTRALIA & NEW ZEALAND. 





{ Hall Line, Ellerman & Bucknall Line, ‘ 
| City Line, Ellerman Line 
| Papayanni Line, 
| Westcott & 
| Laurance Line, 
| Head Office 
| 104-7, LEADENHALL STREET, 
} LONDON, E.C.3. 

LIVERPOOL—Tower Building, 

Water Street 


nanan Bothwell St., C.2 


‘emmmnirmmnin) My sana 


World-Wide Services 

















New Zealand Line 


® Passenger and Cargo 
Services via Panama 


Particulars from J. B. WESTRAY & CO. LTD. 
138 LEADENHALL ST., E.C.3 + Tel. (AVEnue 5220) 


THE NEW ZEALAND SHIPPING Co. Ltd. 

















BLUE STAR LINE 
EXPRESS LINER SERVICES 
WEST INDIES & SPANISH MAIN 
SOUTH AFRICA, AUSTRALIA, 
BRAZIL & ARGENTINA 


or SAILINGS, Freight, Insurance and Passages, apply :— 
BLUE STAR LINE LTD., 31-33, LIME ST., E.C.3 
Manchester, Birmingham, 
Liverpool : Lamport & Holt Line Ltd. Glasgow: J.S. Nowery & Co. 
Chief Passenger Office 
No. 3, Lower Regent Street, London, S.W.1!. 














CULARS 14 COCKSPUR ST., LONDON, S.W.! 
7 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
9 KINGSWAY, W.Cc.2 


ORIENT LINE 
TEM 21258 or Agents 
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BRITISH & CONTINENTAL 
STEAMSHIP CO., LTD. 


AMSTERDAM . ROTTERDAM . DUNKIRK . ANTWERP . GHENT 
& TERNEUZEN from and to LIVERPOOL & MANCHESTER 
ANT WERP & GHENT from and to GLASGOW 
GHENT from and to BELFAST 


AGENTS 
LIVERPOOL and MANCHESTER 
For Rotterdam, Amsterdam and Dunkirk Steamers : Wilson, Son & Co. 
For Antwerp, Ghent and Terneuzen Steamers : J. T. Fletcher & Co 
GARSTON: kd. W. Turner & Son 
BARROW: James Fisher & Sons, Ltd. 
GLASGOW: Clyde Shipping Co., Ltd 
BELFAST: G. Heyn & Sons Ltd. :; James Little & Co., (Belfast Ltd 
ANTWERP, pe TERNEUZEN: John P. Best & Co., S.A 
ROTTERDAM: A. Van Es & Co.; Phs. Van Ommeren (Rotterdam) N.V. 
AMSTERDAM: van Es & Van Ommeren Holland Steamship Co 
DUNKIRK: L. A. De Baecker 
yess == Phs. Van Ommeren (London), Ltd., Baltic House, 27 Leadenhail 
Stree C.3 
PARIS: Phe. oa Ommeren (France) 8.A., 11, Rue Tronchet, Se 











FREIGHT AND PASSENGERS 
Regular Sailings 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, NEW YORK & CANADA 


to 


AUSTRALIA & NEW ZEALAND 


PORT LINE LTD. 
CUNARD HOUSE, 88, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3 


Phone : Avenue !270 Telegrams Portships, Fen, London 
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CARGO FROM 
Hamburg, Bremen, London & East Coast U.K. Ports 


U.S.A. GULF PORTS 


BROWN, JENKINSON & CO., LTD., 113 Fenchurch Street, E.C.3. 
WESTBOUND LOADING BROKERS 


Galveston, Houston, New Orleans & Mobile 
to East Coast U.K. & North Continent 


by ROPNER LINE 


SIR R. ROPNER & =. So SIR R. ROPNER & CO. (LONDON) LTD. 


Coniscliffe a. Darlington. 22 St. Mary Axe, London, E.C.3 
Telephone 2811: or Telephone: AVE. 2153 


STRACHAN SHIPPING CO.—New Orleans and all U.S. Gulf Ports. 

















HOULDER BROTHERS & CO. LTD. 


Shipowners, ae _—— Passenger & 
General Forward s (Sea and Air) 


REGULAR FAST “SERVICES to 
RIVER PLATE 
From Liverpool, London, Bristol Channel & Antwerp 


and to SOUTH AFRICA 


FREIGHT ENGAGEMENTS made and goods insured and forwarded 
By Sea and Air 
TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 


Head Office: 53, LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


Branch Offices at Liverpool, Glasgow, Newport (Mon.), Bristol, Swansea, 
Manchester, Hull, Southampton, Birmingham, Sheffield, Bradford, 
Hanley, Dundee, Cape Town and Sydney (N.S.W.) 

Representatives in Argentina and Uruguay : Soc. Anon Houlder Brothers 

Co. (Argentina), Ltd., Buenos Aires, Rosario, La Plata and 
Montevideo 
Brazil: Houlder Brothers & Co., Brazil, Ltd., Rio de Janeiro and Santos 














PsO and B. [. 


From United Kingdom and Continental ports 
to EGYPT, ADEN, RED SEA PORTS, INDIA, 
PAKISTAN, CEYLON, E. & S. AFR'CA, 
MALAYA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, etc. 


For details of services, fares, etc., apply— 
P. & O., 122, Leadenhall St.,E.C.3, © 14, Cockspur Se. S.W.8 
o 9, Kingsway, W.C.2¢ 
B. 1. (Agents: Gray Dawes & Co.), 122, Leadenhall St., E. C.3 

















a LINE 
South ane Fe4 yjre 


WEEKLY MAIL SERVICE 
from SOUTHAMPTON 
also Intermediate & East African 
Sailings from LONDON 


Head Office 


3 FENCHURCH ST, LONDON, EC3 
MAN 2550 (Passenger MAN 9104) 


West End Passenger Agency: 


125 PALL MALL, SWI WHI 191! 























SCINDIA STEAM 
NAVIGATION Co. Lrp 


Regular Freight & Passenger Service 
between U.K. and Continent and 


INDIA & PAKISTAN 
Freight Services between 
INDIA & PAKISTAN and U.S.A. 


General Agents for U.K. & Continent : 
SCINDIA STEAMSHIPS (London) LTD., 
54, Billiter Bldgs., 49, Leadenhall St., London, E.C.3 











WILSON LINE, HULL Sine Net Torso (20 tines) 
REGULAR SERVICES 


From Hull, London, Liverpool. 
Aberdeen, Swansea, Newport, Antwerp, Dunkirk, ete, ; “to and from 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Poland, Baltic States, Portagal’ Mediterranean 
Adriatic & Levant Ports, Egypt, India, Pakistan, Canada & United States. 


N , Sweden, Denmark, 
PASSENGERS Potiana lealy, Dnited States cal Canada, ete. 
Cc. b 
MARINE INSURANCE tur own and other steamers 10 and 
all ports at current rates of premium. 


fro 
Lighter Owners Forwarding Agents, Warehouse Keepers and Sworn 
Weighers Bunkers supplied. 











For Rates of Freight, Fares, Insurance, Forwarding, etc., apply to— 
ELLERMAN’S WILSON LINE, Ltd., HULL 
or Branch Offices at Leeds, Sheffield, Manchester, Birmingham, Bradford 
and Grimsby; or London Agents—THE UNITED SHIPPING CO. 
Ltd., 168, Fenchurch St., London, E.C.3., London Brokers for Indian and 
Pakistan Trade ~GELLATL Y, HA} KEY &CO., Ltd., Dixon House, 
Lloyds’ Avenue, London, E.C.3., or 62, Pall Mail, 8.W.1 
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THE BANK LINE 


OPERATING THE FOLLOWING SERVICES 


AMERICAN AND INDIAN LINE—Calcutta, Chittagong, Rangoon and 
Colon bo to Halifax Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Ealtimore 
and Norfolk (Va.) 

AMERICAN AND INDIAN BRANCH LINE SERVICE—Rangoon, 
Chittagong, Madras, Madas Coast, Colombo and Malabar Coast, 
(filling up if necessary at Aden and Port Sudan) to Halifax, Boston 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Norfolk (Va.) 

BOMBAY AMERICAN LINE—Bombay to New York and Philadelphia 

AMERICAN AND ORIENTAL LINE—U.S. Atlantic and Pacific Coast 
ports to Philippines, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Japan, Indonesia and 
Malaya, returning to Canada and U.S.A. via Suez Canal. 

CALCUTTA to RIVER PLATE PORTS—Chittagong, Calcutta and 
Other Indian Ports. Colombo and Malabar Coast to Brazil, 
Montevideo, Buenos Aires, Rosario and Bahia Blanca 

INDIAN CHILEAN LINE—Calcutta, Chittagong, Rangoon, Singapore 
and Indonesia to West Coast of South American ports. 
Calling at Colombo and Cochin when opportunity offers 

INDIAN AFRICAN LINE | Carrying passengers and cargo from 

INDIA-NATAL LINE Rangoon, Chittagong, Calcutta, other 
Indian ports and Colombo to East and South African ports and 
vice versa. (Vessels of the India-Natal Line also call at 
Madagascar when opportunity offers 

ORIENTAL AFRICAN LINE—Carrying passengers and cargo from 
Japan, Shanghai, Hong Kong, Philippines, Borneo, Saigon, Bangkok 
and Malaya to Mauritius, Reunion, East and South African ports 
and vice versa 

U.S. GULF to AUSTRALASIA—Regular sailings from all U.S. Gulf ports 
to all ports in Australia and New Zealand. Calling at Trinidad en 
route when sufficient inducement offers 

U.S. GULF to SOUTH AFRICA—U.S. Gulf ports to South and East 
African ports 

PERSIAN GULF—General Merchants, Export, Import and Ship Agents 


For Freight and Particulars apply to— 


ANDREW WEIR 


SHIPPING & TRADING CO., LTD. 
19-21, BURY STREET, LONDON. E.C.3. 


World 








ANGLO BALTIC LINES 


U.K. PORTS 
to 
GDYNIA/GDANSK & FINNISH PORTS 
also 


KLAIPEDA (Memel) LIEPAJA (Liban) 
RIGA and TALLINN 


when conditions permit, and sufficient inducement offers 


For further particulars apply to— 
UNITED BALTIC CORPORATION, LIMITED, 
158, Fenchurch Street London, E.C.3 


Telegrams : ‘‘ Orienteako,*’ London 
Telephone No.: Mansion House 3311 (8 lines) 








MAC ANDREW LINE 


SPAIN AND MOROCCO 
Regular Services from LONDON, LIVERPOOL and Principal U.K. Ports 


Express Service by fast Motorships from 
LONDON and LIVERPOOL to BARCELONA 


HALL’S LINE To LISBON and GIBRALTAR 
Express Service by fast Motorships from LONDON to GIBRALTAR 


GLYNN LINE _ To west !TAty and sicity 
For Freight and Passage apply to— 


MACANDREWS & CO., LTD., 
19, Leadenhall St., London, E.C.3. 


Telephone : MANSION HOUSE 1543 


Cunard Building, Water St., Liverpool, 3 Tel : CENTRAL 3922 
rid 


BRANCH HOUSES at * Barcelona * Mad * Tarragona 
* Castellon, * Burriana *® Valencia, *® Gandia, *® Denia 
*Carthagena * Almeria, * Malaga, *Seville and Bilbao 


Branches with ® act as Lloyd's Agents 


Agencies in all other principal ports 











FURNESS LINES 


FURNESS LINE 
London to Philadelphia and New York. 
FURNESS WEST INDIES LINE 
New York to U.S. Virgin Islands, British & French 
West Indies, Venezuela and Trinidad. 


Newfoundland and Canada to U.S. Virgin Islands, 
British & French West Indies, Venezuela & Trinidad. 


FURNESS RED CROSS LINE 


New York to Saint John, N.B./ Halifax, 
N.S./ St. John’s and Corner Brook, N.F. 


FURNESS-WARREN LINE 
Liverpool! to St. John’s, Newfoundland, Halifax, 
N.S., and Boston. 


FURNESS PACIFIC SERVICE 
Manchester to Los Angeles, San Francisco, Victoria 
and Vancouver, B.C., via Panama Canal. 


Loading Brokers :—Manchester Liners Ltd. Manchester 2. 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 


New York to Bermuda. 


JOHNSTON WARREN LINE 
Antwerp, Hamburg and Liverpool to Piraeus, Volo, 
Thessaloniki, Izmir. Haydar Pasha, Istanbul, Black 

Sea, Roumanian and Danubian Ports 


For further information apply :— 

FURNESS WITHY & CO., LTD., 
Furness House, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3. 
Also at LIVERPOOL, GLASGOW, LEITH, 

MIDDLESBRO’ AND NEWCASTLE. 


PRINCE LINE 


CANADA & U.S.A.— BRAZIL — RIVER PLATE — BRAZIL 
TRINIDAD — U.S.A. & CANADA 
U.S.A. — SOUTH & EAST AFRICA — U.S.A. 
U.S.A. — FAR EAST — E. CANADA — U.S.A 
U.K. — MEDITERRANEAN — U.K 
ARGENTINA & URUGUAY — U.K 


For further information apply 
PRINCE LINE LTD. :: 56, Leadenhall St., E.C.3 
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Oe “DUNSTOS” SHIPS FITTINGS 


are just what you need for your ships. 





pila RUDDER BRAKES, & RUDDER CARRIERS 
TENT “*Z"’ TYPE oe BLOCKS 


the latest in Block 
- MPR OVED WARPING GUIDES, 
i j (with Cast Stee! Base) 


: PATENT HATCH LOCKING BARS 
JA to comply with new Load Line Rules of January Ist, 1947 
— (Thousahds Fitted) 
\ LIFEBOAT BLOCKS (various types) 
SPRING BUFFERS for Steering Gear (various types) 


Ask for illustrations, from the Makers : 
TAYLOR, PALLISTER & CO. LTD. 
Engineers & Ship Repairers, 


DUNSTON, GATESHEAD, Il. 
TEL. ADD. ** REPAIRS "* GATESHEAD 














sickening 
if you 


forgot your® 





ONE OF THE WORLD'S GREAT SHIPYARDS 


PLANTS AT HALIFAX AND DARTMOUTH, CANADA 
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EAGLE AVIATION LTD. 


draws the attention 
of shipowners 
to their fleet of four Avro York aircraft. 
. . . 
These aircraft are idcal for crew movements 
also for the transport of ships’ spares, 
Maximum economy - Maximum speed. 





Head Office 
29 CLARGES STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
Tel: GROsvenor 6414 ~~ Cable: Speedlode Audley, London- 











YARROW 


WATER TUBE 


BOILERS 


Have been selected for installation in the 
CUNARD WHITE STAR VESSELS 
MEDIA - MAURETANIA 
QUEEN MARY - QUEEN ELIZABETH 
and 
CARONIA 
YARROW & CO., LTD, SCOTSTOUN. GLASGOW 

















Tyne Gangway Co.Ltd., 


WALLSEND 


Patent Self-levelling Step 
Accommodation Ladders 
and Shore Gangways 


Tel.: No. 63657. 
Telegs.: ‘‘ Gangway - Wallsend. 
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DON’T LET é~ 
THIS HOLD 


& YOU 
BACK 


Se esa 
ea} 


“Lefas anatifera” one of the many marine foulings which can 
run up extra bunkering costs. ‘International’ Anti-corrosive and Anti- 
fouling Compositions are the answer — they provide the finest protection 


for ships all over the world. 


“INTERNATIONAL” -—— THE GREATEST NAME IN MARINE PAINTS 


ay — 
Dotervietiondl Serints Stel 


GROSVENOR GARDENS HOUSE * LONDON, S.W.1. Telephone: VICtoria 3161 (10 lines) 


1 at Cardiff, Gla w, Liverpoo Southampton, West Hartlepool Hull and in all the world principal port 








Fine fabrics 


for furnishing ... 


Linen hangings and cabin 
equipment. Wool upholstery. 
Cotton re pps. Linen loose 


covers. All fast colours Ship 
MODERN GENERAL CARGO LINERS OPERATE FAST 


on : ? : é wy r decorators invariably use 
REGULAR SERVICES TO AND FROM THE UNITED eS fi. : 
KINGDOM, THE CONTINENT AND BRAZIL, URUGUAY \ ar ae Old Bleach” for their finest 
{ND ARGENTINA VIA CANARY ISLANDS 


work on famous liners. 


SOUTH AMERICAN <i he ca 


or the London Showrooms 


INac7 * y ’ wy ‘ 26 Berners Street, London. W.] 
eS SAINT LINE ee 
THE SOUTH AMERICAN SAINT LINE LIMITED — | > 9 
HEAD OFFICES: SAINT LINE HOUSE, CARDIFF a. Old Blea ch 


LONDON.. The South American Saint Line Ltd., 81 82 Leadenhall St., E.C.3 
HULL...Wm. Brown, Atkinson & Co. Ltd., Roland House, Princes Dock Side rs 
{gents also at a FURNISHINGS LIMITED 
wool, Antwer Copenhagen, Hamburg, Zurich, 5 
R de Janeiro, Montevideo, Buenos Aires 





i 
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STEEL STOCKHOLDERS 


Suppliers of 
PLATES BULB ANGLES ZED BARS 
FUNNEL RINGS CONVEX BARS 
ROUNDS FLATS CHANNELS 
JOISTS WIRE ROPES 
SHIPS ODDWORK 











DUNLOP 


AND 


RANKEN 


LTO 


LEEOS 


| Telephone Telegrams 


27301 (20 LINES) —— SECTIONS LEEDS 























